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Extra-safe for students! 


Note: School orders get 
special attention in 
our delivery schedule! 
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DELTA 20° BAND SAW 


Practical features like these have been 
built into this big Delta 20” Band Saw, 
to help the student do better work — 
and do it more safely: 

Ball-bearing blade guides — ad- 
justable with micrometer accuracy — 
reduce blade breakage. 

Welded steel cabinet — a single 
unit — protects student from working 
parts. 

Blade above table is guarded right 
to point of cutting. 

Statically-balanced wheels run on 
lubricated-for-life ball bearings. 

Aluminum wheels reduce flywheel 


action after motor is shut off. 

Foot brake on lower wheel enables 
student to bring machine to a quick 
stop (after power is shut off) before 
leaving machine. 

Switch can be padlocked, to pre- 
vent unauthorized use. 

Your nearby Delta distributor would 
like to show you the Delta 20” Band 
Saw. See it on his sales-floor soon. Or, 
send coupon for free Catalog A-48. 
(Saw also available through Crescent 
Division distributors.) 
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ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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(Time payments can be arranged. See your Delta Dealer.) 
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In the Offing ... 


In September we will be back 
with the first issue of the 1949-50 
school year. The summer will be 
spent in planning to bring you 
another year of the best in in- 
dustrial education magazines. 
There will be new features, tested 
projects, and news about the 
latest in your field. Here’s wish- 
ing you a happy vacation and we 
will see you in September. 
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School Shop TALK 


COMMENTS ON ISSUES FACING INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


One by One 

Gradually the: states are recognizing 
the necessity for offering services to in- 
dustrial-arts teachers by appointing state 
consultants for, or supervisors of, in- 
dustrial arts whose job it is to give 
assistance where needed in local school 
systems. 

California is the latest state to recog- 
nize this need and has appointed a full- 
time man to the job. 

Many another state is discussing the 
idea and several are expected to appoint 
state consultants in the not too distant 
future. 

A problem in many states that can be 
worked on with success where there is a 
state consultant is that of reopening 
school shops that were closed during the 
war emergency and have not since re- 
opened. No one knows just how many 
schools are in this category but the 
estimates run high. 

A large number of school shops were 
discontinued when the teachers went off 
to war and were not reopened immedi- 
ately after the war because of the teacher 
shortage. In many cases the rooms that 
were formerly shops are now classrooms 
to take care of bulging school enrol- 
ments and the administrators of these 
schools have not taken the lead in seek- 
ing reestablishment of the industrial-arts 
program. 

Now that teachers are not quite as 
difficult to secure and industrial arts is 
becoming an increasingly important part 
of the school curriculum, many of these 
school shops could be reopened with a 
little prodding from state sources. Here 
is one of many areas where the state 
industrial-arts consultant can do a real 
service. 

Congratulations to California on its 
forward-looking step and we hope that 
before long the other states without this 
important position will add it to their 
services. 


Build a House 

Housing is the outstanding need of the 
nation today. Teachers of industrial edu- 
cation can perform a real public service 
for both students and community and, 
incidentally, earn the public’s goodwill 
by constructing residential dwellings as 
shop projects. 

This is not a new idea, of course, and 
has been done in a few communities for 


many years. The need has never been 
more pressing than now, however, and 
the number of schools that are carrying 
on house-building programs has _in- 
creased recently. 

The real value in building a house is 
in the experience it gives students work- 
ing on it. Whether they ultimately go 
into the building trades or not, they will 
derive immeasurable benefit from learn- 
ing what is involved in house construc- 
tion. 
Arrangements with local contractors 
and labor unions are important, of 
course, in such a program. Seldom is 
there any difficulty on this score if inter- 
ested community groups are consulted 
before and during the construction and 
if the educational significance of the 
project is carefully explained. 

Home building offers a real opportu- 
nity for the progressive teacher. 


A Lack of Snobbery 

Recently we were reading a book, we 
shyly admit, called Education, in a Di- 
vided World, by James Bryant Conant, 
president of Harvard University. The 
subject is broad and so were his brush 
strokes as he pictured what and how 
schools should teach. 


One of his statements caught our eye. 
He said, 

. the present emphasis in many public 
schools on “democratic living” is of the first 
importance. I should place high in the priority 
list of goals to be achieved by every teacher the 
inculcation of what: we Americans call a 
“democratic attitude,” a lack of snobbery. 

The reason this praiseworthy state- 
ment gave us pause was that we had seen 
too many instances lately of lack of this 
noble virtue in our own profession. The 
vocational man lording it over the in- 
dustrial-arts man, the big industrial-arts 
man giving the treatment to the little 
industrial-arts man. 


Isolated though these cases were, they 
don’t help in developing the democratic 
processes so essential to the upgrading of 
the industrial-education field. We accuse 
the so-called academic people of giving 
us the “cold shoulder.” We should avoid 


the same thing among ourselves. 
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He started retiring today! 


e-.and it feels good! 

It’s going to take time, but the point is 
... he’s taken that all-important first step 
... he’s found a way to make saving a sure, 
automatic proposition... . 


He’s buying Savings Bonds, the safest in- 
vestment there is, through the Payroll Savings 
Plan! 


This makes saving an absolute certainty! 
You don’t handle the money to be invested 
. .. there’s no chance for it to slip through 
your fingers and . . . U. S. Savings Bonds 


pay you 4 dollars for every 3 invested, in 
ten years! 


Think it over! We believe you'll agree that 
bonds are the smartest, surest way there is 
to save. 


Then—sign up for the Payroll Savings 
Plan yourself, today! Regardless of your 
age, there’s no better time to start retiring 
than right now! 


P. S. If you are not eligible for the Payroll 
Savings Plan, sign up for the Bond-A-Month 
Plan at your bank. 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U. S. Savings Bonds 


© Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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BIG, POWERFUL MOTOR 


maintenance shop duty. 


Quiet, vibration-free . . . ideal 
for sustained classroom or 


FULL-SIZE 15” SPINDLE 
A really full-size grinder 
«—long 15” spindle. 


EXTENDED END BELLS 
Extra clearance around 
wheels for easier use even 
with wire brushes or 
cloth buffs. 


g OVERSIZE, 

‘| SEALED BALL 
BEARINGS 
Extra big, ball 
bearings sealed 
against dust 


rock or 


HEAVY CAST BASE 
Big, solid working base. Won’t 
““walk’’—even when 
not bolted to bench. 


ADJUSTABLE, MACHINED 
TOOL RESTS 
Set-ups are simpler and 
faster with these easy- 
to-adjust tool rests. 


and dirtfor 
smoother oper- 
ation—longer 


life. 


REMOVABLE, CAST WHEEL GUARDS 
Removable feature increases grinder 
uses. Guards are extra wide for use 


wire brush wheels. 


Here’s the full-size grinder that gives you 
all the features you want at a budget-fitting price. 
Does double duty as an instructional aid and in | 
school maintenance. Sharpens, grinds, buffs or 
polishes. Extended end bells and wheel guard 
design provide extra work clearance. Ask your 
SKIL Tools Distributor for a demonstration of 
SKIL Bench Grinder, Model 447, today! 


SKILSAW, INC. 

3033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 

In Canada: SKILTOOLS, LTD., 

66 Portland St., Toronto, Ont. 

SKIL TOOLS ARE MADE ONLY BY SKILSAW, INC. 


Stanley tools have 


long been the standard 
of school shops. They’re 
the quality tools that 
shop instructors know 
best and buy most... 
the tools they prefer to 


No. 118 All Steel 
Block Plane. ‘“Boy-proof”. 


use in teaching. Made in three units; cap, cutter 
and bottom, complete with 
Stanley Nos. 5 and locked-in adjustment. Parts can't 
be lost. 6” long, 156”, low 

54, and No. 118 planes angle cutter. 


are recommended espe- 

cially for school shop use. Fast, clean-cutting action ... 
easy adjustments, quality workmanship and balance. 
Specify Stanley Planes on your next tool requisition, 
the most for your tool dollar because they last so long. 
Stanley Tools, Educational Dept., 182 Elm Street, 
New Britain, Conn. 


THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


STANLEY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HARDWARE +« HAND TOOLS « ELECTRIC TOOLS + STEEL STRAPPING 
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What the Shop Teacher Can 


About Driver Training 


ECAUSE they have the know-how to 
develop student skills and attitudes 
of good craftsmanship and quality per- 
formance, so important to the safe, effi- 
cient operation of a motor vehicle, in- 
dustrial-education teachers in increasing 
numbers are finding high-school driver 
education and training a satisfying field 
for personal achievement, and one in 
which they can make a lasting contribu- 
tion to better youth preparation for liv- 
ing. 

a of IE teachers in this subject 
is not new; among the pioneers and to- 
day’s leaders are many with an JE back- 
ground. But recently, as the number of 
high schools offering driver education 
and training has skyrocketed, additional 
IE men by the hundreds have become 
convinced of new opportunities in a fast- 
developing field and are preparing them- 
selves for a career in it. 

While my own background has been 
essentially that of industrial engineering 
and industrial education at The Penn- 
sylvania State College, I must hasten to 
point out that ever since 1933, when I 
taught the first high-school class in 
driver education and training at State 
College High School, I have emphasized 
the following: 

1. Driver education and training should 
be made available to all students. 

2. The teacher must be carefully se- 
lected, interested in traffic efficiency 
and safety, possessed of above-aver- 
age driving skill and teaching ability, 
and trained in content and methods. 

3. The department which can assure the 
above should be selected. 

Thus, during the past 13 years of my 
affiliation with the American Automo- 
bile Association in its national program, 
I have aided teachers of physical educa- 
tion, of mathematics, of social studies, 
of science, of English, of French, and of 
home economics, as well as athletic 
coaches, to take special instruction to 
prepare themselves for this subject. I 
have watched them go on to outstanding 
personal success in this field. 

My many friends in industrial educa- 
tion point out with good logic that, for 
men with this background, driver educa- 
tion and training is a “natural.” 


Shop Teachers Have Head Start 
IE teachers of competence already 
have many, if not all, of the attributes 


TUNE, 1040 


By Amos E. Neyhart 


Part of the war against the tragic toll of traf- 
fic accidents is being waged through the driver- 
training program in the schools. Here is an 
outline of how the industrial-education special- 
ist can take part by the outstanding leader in 
the field who is a former industrial educator. 
Amos E. Neyhart is Administrative Head of 
the Institute of Public Safety, The Pennsylvania 
State College, and Consultant on Road Train- 
ing, American Automobile Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


necessary to do a good driver-training 
job. It comes easier to them; they are 
accustomed to teaching by the laboratory 
method and are experienced in the tech- 
nics of individual instruction. They 
know how to develop skill through a 
step-by-step procedure, requiring mas- 
tery of each step before going on to the 
next. This is the procedure that has 
worked so well in teaching driving. 
There is such a close parallel between the 
methods used in teaching shop subjects 
and driver education and training that 
IE men have a head start, as it were. 
All through the driver-training pro- 
gram, the instructor seeks to create an 
attitude of sportsmanship, and a desire 
on the part of the student to be an ex- 
pert driver, not a slip-shod “dub.” In 
industrial education, too, the teacher 
works to develop a spirit of pride in 


doing a top-quality job, in making a 
first-class article, in being a master 
craftsman. 

IE men are very “close” to their stu- 
dents, who regard them as a more in- 
formal type of teacher. Students like 
and respect such teachers because of this 
very informality and the classroom at- 
mosphere of making or doing things to- 
gether. The shop teacher is usually 
more even-tempered; he is able, also, to 
develop a better idea of individual dif- 
ferences among students, enabling him 
to individualize instruction. He can see 
the immediate results of his teaching and 
can change or modify his methods and 
technics. 

For example, classroom discussion is 
on “how to park.” Out in the driver- 
training car, cues for each step are ex- 
plained and parking is practiced by each 
student in turn. Errors are corrected 
immediately; the right way is learned. 
There is no lapse of time until a test or 
the finals are given to see whether the 
student “got” it or not! 

While I am not advocating that IE 
teachers all make a bold rush to get into 
this growing field of preparing boys and 
girls for a life behind the wheel, it must 
be clear to far-sighted educators that 
only the surface has been scratched in 
providing the facilities necessary to do 
the job that we must do. 


A field of vision test being given by the author. It is one of a battery of tests utilized in the driver- 
training program. Many school shops have constructed testing devices like this from blueprints 
available from the AAA. 
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Few Schools Give Recommended 
Course 

Now, only about one-tenth of Amer- 
ica’s 26,000 high schools are offering as 
a separate subject, many for credit, the 
two-part course in driver education and 
training recommended by the AA‘. This 
two-part course is composed of class- 
room teaching and supervised road prac- 
tice. Through the cooperation of lead- 
ing automobile manufacturers and deal- 
ers, some 2500 to 3000 high schools have 
been loaned dual-control cars for the 
road-training phase, and additional cars 
are ready for assignment to schools 
which meet simple requirements. Some 
5000 to 7000 other high schools offer 
classroom instruction in traffic safety 
and driving, without road practice. 

IE teachers will be quick to agree, I 
am certain, that an important skill can- 
not be taught from a textbook alone. 
The quality of learning is a product of 
the quality of practice. To learn to 
swim, to operate a lathe, a planer, a 
printing press, or to drive a car well, 
requires properly guided practice. This 
type of teaching promises the highest 
quality learning, and that which is most 
economical of effort, most lasting, and 
therefore, most efficient. 

TE teachers know that students learn 
by doing; and that acquiring skill and 
an attitude of sportsmanship and regard 
for other highway users is well-nigh im- 
possible other than in a life-like environ- 
ment—behind the wheel of a “live” car. 

. When a student makes a mistake on a 
lathe or planer or press and spoils some 
material, the loss is usually a minor one. 
The teacher demonstrates again (!) and 
the student does it over. But, when a 
driver makes a single mistake at the 
wheel of a motor vehicle, it may mea 
death or disaster. 

America’s drivers have made so many 
mistakes in the past fifteen years that 
nearly half a million people have been 
killed on our streets and highways and 
over ten million have been injured. This 
horrible record is mainly due to the fact 
that so many drivers formed their driv- 
ing habits through hit-or-miss methods 
and trial-and-error learning. 

“Dubs” Cause Accidents 

IE teachers know that most beginners, 
left to themselves, almost always follow 
the trial-And-error procedure. They try 
this or that and, in the case of driving, 
most likely turn out to be “dubs”— 
the people to whom we can trace, in 
large part, the unnecessarily high vol- 
ume of traffic accidents. 


My preachments over the past 16 years — 


to educators, to public officials, to par- 
ents, and to taxpayers who hold the 


purse-strings on school appropriations 
have emphasized that we, as a nation, 
cannot permit this serious traffic accident 
toll to continue. Society is at last awak- 
ening to the fact that driving an automo- 
bile requires special attitudes and skills 
that should be learned in school classes 
under expert guidance. 

We, in public education, are proud of 
our acceptance of responsibilities. Is 
not public education designed to equip 
young people for the activities and re- 
sponsibilities they are almost certain to 
assume in their daily lives? Most young 
people are certain to drive cars and 
trucks on public streets and highways. 
This means that the general public will 
be endangered by their mistakes if be- 
ginning drivers are not trained well. 
Society therefore must not neglect to 
supply and support the best training 
possible. 

Many IE teachers have had personal 
experience with the bad driving record 
of youth. You have undoubtedly heard 
of the AAA study revealing that drivers 
16-19 years of age had a traffic fatality 
record five times as bad as drivers 45-50 
years of age. School and community 
tragedies bringing death or injury to 
promising students have a saddening im- 
pact on the faculty. Could it have been 
prevented by better education? The sure 
knowledge of traffic dangers, the observ- 
ance of certain rules until they become 
habits, the doing of a series of precise 
acts until they become an integrated 
skill—these are the personal aptitudes 
needed for survival in this Power Age; 
these are the lessons our secondary 
schools can and should present; and this 
is a field in which IE men can make an 
important contribution. 


What Shop Teachers Can Do 


How can IE teachers or students pre- 
pare themselves to be effective in con- 
ducting high-school driver education and 
training? 

The hundreds of their fellows who are 
now teaching it will attest to the fact 
that they acquired a good foundation by 
participating in one of the 40-hour in- 
tensive courses conducted by AAA Edu- 
cational Consultants at the invitation of 
school authorities, or by attending a 
summer session or regular course at a 
teacher-training institution. Some 6000 
teachers have participated in more than 
100 in-service courses presented by AAA 
specialists in practically every state since 
1936. A score or more of similar courses 
are scheduled for 1949. 

In these institutes, the teacher-trainee 
becomes familiar with special teaching 


’ methods and technics; he acquires-a sub- 


stantial body of background information 
and samples of available texts, teacher’s 
manuals, tests, and other teaching aids. 
He learns correct procedures for ma- 
neuvering a car and has his own driving 
practices checked carefully and corrected 
wherever necessary. 

He is strongly indoctrinated with the 
realization that his own attitudes toward 
traffic safety and driving are tremen- 
dously important in the youth-teaching 
work he intends to do. Of the 40 hours 
spent in the course, 12 hours are devoted 
to information and technics, and prac- 
tice, on the step-by-step, behind-the- 
wheel instruction of students. 

The teacher-trainee learns in detail of 
methods and devices for testing an indi- 
vidual’s physical characteristics such as 
visual acuity, ability to withstand glar- 
ing lights, distance judgment, and reac- 
tion time. He tests others in the group 
and is tested himself. 

He notes that he can build these de- 
vices in the school shop utilizing avail-— 
able blueprints, or that he can borrow or 
purchase the devices. 

Research studies in Cleveland, Ohio; 
Bradford and State College, Pa.; Wis- 
eonsin; and Delaware indicate that high- 
school trained drivers have a much bet- 
ter record than untrained drivers, both 
in fewer chargeable accidents and in 
fewer convictions for traffic violations. 
Several studies showed trained drivers to 
be twice as good as their untrained 
schoolmates. 

IE teachers now are making a splendid 
contribution to this field; in every teach- 
er-training course it is my opportunity, 
or that of my associates to present, addi- 
tional TE teachers are enrolled. I must 
stress one caution regarding IE men 
getting into this field. Most of us like 
to concentrate on the things with which 
we are familiar. Since IE teachers gen- 
erally are so familiar with the mechanics 
of the car, they tend to overemphasize 
this aspect of the course. 

We have but made a good start in an 
educational field of untold possibilities 
for our Power Age. Important, life- 
long habits of skilful driving can be de- 
veloped in teen-agers through proper 
driver training in high school. Such 
training, if widespread, can ultimately 
have a tremendous effect on improving 
the safety and efficiency of all motor 
vehicle use. Think of the impact of a 
million and a half well-trained, careful, 
sportsmanlike drivers from our high 
schools annually! I urge teachers and 
administrators whose schools do not of- 
fer this youth-saving course to investi- 
gate it immediately. Call on me for 
further information or help! 
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‘WHEN one is processing fast 
panchromatic film by the tray 
method, absolute darkness is 
essential. Therefore, some form of timer 
that will give an audible signal must be 
employed. Automatic timers that may 
be set for the desired number of min- 
utes may be purchased, but are rather 
expensive. 

The timer described in this article 
gives a signal of about three seconds 
duration every minute. As it takes only 
seven to nine minutes to develop the 
film, it is not difficult for the operator 
to count and keep track of the required 
number of minutes. 

With the exception of three parts de- 
scribed below, the pieces that make up 
the timer must be purchased. These are 
a 1 RPM Telechron model type B3 mo- 
tor, a micro switch—regular normally 
open pin type, a bell transformer, a 
buzzer, and a toggle line switch. 

The motor is mounted on the brackets 
(part No. 1) which in turn are mounted 
on the base with #8 round-head wood 
screws. The arm (part No. 2), which 
actuates the micro switch is secured to 
the motor shaft with a set screw. The 
micro switch is then positioned on the 
base so as to be depressed when the 
arm makes contact with the pin during 
its revolution. The transformer is mount- 
ed on the base and the line switch on the 
side of the case. The buzzer is placed 


32 No.18 (.1695)Drill 
mie 2 Holes 
mio 


No.9{.1960)Drill 


Exterior and interior views of the audible timer. Note the buzzer mounted atop wooden box which 
protects timing mechanism. In the interior view, motor is on left, micro switch in center, and trans- 
former on right of photo. Tip of toggle line switch may be seen at left in both photos, outside of box. 


Audible Timer 


Darkroom Use 


outside on the top of the case. Wire ac- 
cording to the wiring diagram. 

The overall size of the wooden case 
is 844” long, 5” wide, and 414” high 
and is made from 14” thick stock. Both 
the top and bottom of the case are 
hinged for easy access. 

The work on this project may be cor- 
related with the machine, woodworking, 
and electrical shops of the school. 

To operate timer, start motor by 
throwing line switch and, at the audible 
signal, place films in the developer. 


No. 2-56NC Tap 
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By Clarence A. June 


Here is a project which will lighten the burden 
of the darkroom operator by making it simple 
for him to count the minutes when developing 
film. The work can be used to correlate ma- 
chine-, woodworking-, and electrical-shop prac- 
tice. Clarence A. June teaches at the J. M. 
Wright Technical School, Stamford, Connecticut. 


Count the number of minutes desired 
and then remove films for.rinsing and 
fixing. The timer should also be em- 
ployed during the fixing operation. 


Ratu I. Gricssy, former Acting U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, has been 
named Deputy Commissioner . . . OLEN 
D. Davis has been named consultant for 
industrial arts in the California state de- 
partment of public instruction . . . Mar- 
SHALL L. Scuitt has been appointed 
associate professor of industrial arts at 
North Carclina State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering, Raleigh . . . Ho- 
BART H. Sommers has been named as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of 
vocational education in the Chicago, IIl., 
schools . .. Georce H. BaLpwin, Rhode 
Island state director of vocational edu- 
cation, died recently. 
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Sensitive Drill Press 
Stimulates Interest 


This project provides good experience in 
foundry work and machining. Alexander R. 
Smoyer is a member of the faculty of the State 


By Alexander R. Smoyer 


The finished drill press with motor, brackets, and 
base enameled black. Castings are’ aluminum. 


WITH the increasing popu- 
larity of plastics and costume 
jewelry courses in many 
schools, the demand for a small sensi- 
tive tool to produce minute holes has 
arisen. The high-speed sensitive drill 
press pictured in this article has proved 
to be a worthy tool for the purpose. 

It is pulley driven by a 14” diameter 
belt and is powered by a 1/12 horsepow- 
er universal (ac-dc) motor at 110 volis. 
It is used for drilling holes ;4;” in diam- 


Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania. 


Wood patterns used in making the castings. All castings are one piece except for the guard, 
bracket, and table support which are two piece. Only simple tools are required for making them. 


BILL OF MATERIALS 


eter and under in plastics and nonfer- yg, Part Name Quantity Material Remarks 
rous metals and also for buffing and pol- | Aluminum Casting—Alcoa #212 
ishing small parts. 2 Table Support I Aluminum Casting—Alcoa #212 
The drill press has created great in- 3 Spindle Bracket I Aluminum Casting—Alcoa #212 
terest as a project of utility for advanced 4 Column 1 S.A.E. 1020 = Stock—I” Dia. x 14-1/16” long 
machine-shop courses. Here at Califor- 5 Table 1 Aluminum = Casting—Alcoa #212 
nia each student in advanced machine 6 Table Rack 1 S.A.E. 1020 = Stock—34” Dia. x 4-1/16” long: 
shop casts and machines his own drill Table Pinion S.A.E. 1020 Stock—34” Dia. x 3/2” long 
press. 8 Pinion Knob I Aluminum Casting—Alcoa #212 
9 Table Clamping Screw S.A.E.1020  Stock—5/16” Dia. x 1-9/16” long 
The construction of the sensitive drill 10 Table Clamping Knob 1 Aluminum Casting—Alcoa #212 
press, involves foundry work in alumi- |; Binding Screw 2  S.A.E.1020 Use Scrap Stock Over 9/16” Dia. 
num and a wide range of machine opera- 12 Spindle | S.A.E. 1020 Stock—54” Dia. x 5-13/16” long 
tions on the lathe, shaper, drill press, .13 Pulley 2 Aluminum Casting—Alcoa #212 
and milling machine. It provides prac- 14 Motor Support I Aluminum Casting—Alcoa #212 
tical items to be made as introductory 15 Adjusting Pin 2 S.A.E. 1020 Stock—5/16” Dia. x 1-5/16” long 
work in gear generation. Special em- '!6 __ Table Stop I Aluminum Casting—Alcoa #212 
phasis ¢hould be placed on the necessity !7 Bearings 2 Steel #702 Nice Bearings 
f 18 Spindle Chuck Steel For 34” Spindle—24 threads 
19 Pulley Guard Aluminum Casting—Alcoa #212 
y 
tio n of threads, shoulders, concentric 20 ~—~ Pinion Washer | Aluminum Use Scrap Stock Over |” Dia. 
diameters, center-to-center distances, and 21 #10 Round Head Machine Screw 4 Brass #10—24 NC—!/-” long 
parallel reamed holes. 22 5/16” Allen Set Screw Steel 5/16"—18 NC—!/,” long 
The wood patterns displayed may be 23 %” Hexagonal Socket Cap Screw 1 Steel 34"”—16 NC—7/16” long 
constructed using simple woodworking 24 #10 Allen Set Screw 6 = Steel #10—24 NC—5/16” long 
tools. The guard, bracket, and table 25 #0 Taper Pin 1 Steel #0—1” long 
26 #00000 Taper Pin I Steel #00000—34” long 


support consist of two-piece patterns. 
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The guard and bracket are cored. All The exploded view of the drill press 
other castings are produced from single- may also aid in revitalizing drafting- 
piece patterns. room exercises through “drawings with 


X45" 
CHAMFER 
BOTH ENDS. 


*704 NICE BALL 
BEARING. 


ORILL-12, C’BORE 

jg DEEP-BOTH ENDS. 

_-LOCATE HOLES 
AS SHOWN ON 


GUARD & TAP 
*10-24 NC. 


ZORILL - 43 DEEP 
2 HOLES. 


ORILL-4 DEEP 
2 HOLES. 


ig SLOT To ORILL- TAP 3-16 NC 
HOLE WITH 
xs BACK OF ZORILL TO SLOT 


Zcsore- veep. 


SPHERICAL 
RADIUS. 


TAP #10-24 NC jg SLOT 
2 HOLES. 


49X45 CHAMFER 
BOTH ENDS. 


SCREW ON PART 
jZORILL-TAP- 
a 4-20 nc 
22 DIA 
@ORILL TO SLOT. DRILL & REAM .6875 
JORILL & REAM FOR 375 REAM 1" 20 Ne 
0 TAPER PIN WITH DEEP 
PART *7 IN PLACE. 375 DIA. NOTE SEE 


BOTH ENDS. 


igX45°CHAMFER “Sc 
BOTH ENDS. 


TAP *10-24 NC 
2 HOLES. 


(ALSO USED AS LOCK 


a purpose” to be executed in multi-view 
projection as detail drawings for the 
shop. 


NOTE: PULLEY DIAMETERS 
MU CONCENTRIC 
WITH HOLE 


~3125 REAM-ONE PULLEY FOR SPINDLE 
‘\. REAM OTHER PULLEY TO FIT 
\woror SHAFT. 


SECTION OF 
ADJUSTING 
PIN HOLE. 


~RFLAT-1 LONG 


igX45°CHAMFER 
BOTH ENDS. 
=3125 DIA. 


| L i FAO, 
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REVERSE SECTION OF 
PART *2. 


KNURL: Sora. BOSS- LONG. 
(26) & REAM 
TO .375 
1DIA. 


@qORILL & REAM ON 


ASSEMBLY WITH PART 710 
IN PLACE FOR 
"00000 TAPER NC 


PIN. 3 LONG 


% DRILL TO SLOT 
LE SPOTFACE-g'g DEEP 


SLOT 
TABLE-I GEAR DATA 16: 
NO.OF TEETH 13 NC 
DIA_ PITCH 22 GHOLE. 
OUTSIDE DIA. 682 
CUTTER NO. 
| TOOTH FORM 
WHOLE DEPTH 
REMOVE ALL BURRS 


NOTE: UNLESS NOTED 

ALL DIMENSIONS IN INCHES. 
ALL_KNURLING MEDIUM 
DIAMOND KNURL. 

ALL FILLETS & ROUNDS 
BREAK ALL SHARP 

EDGES 010 TO O15. 


14-1/2° INV. 
0980 
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igX45 CHAMFER 
BOTH ENDS. 


DESIGNED BY: A.R. SMOYER 
_, DRAWN BY: R.W._SKOFF 
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cutting and use them to make small glue 
brushes, forming the handle from a piece 
of tin can. This piece should be about 
1” x 4”, folded lengthwise.—David Hum- 
phreys, Danvers, Mass., School Depart- 
ment. 


“Numbered” Students 

Abbott and Costello with their 
“Whose on first,” “Watts on second,” 
etc., routine are no more confusing than 
a bunch of elementary kids, each one of 
whom believes that ‘he is next in line at 
shop stations for staining or painting. 
It is a real problem for the teacher to 
decide who really is next in such situa- 
tions. I have discovered that the solu- 


cool 


Payment will be made for each Kink published. 
Send to Editor, School Shop, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Brushes from Brooms 

In our shop we solve the brush prob- 
lem by making use of all discarded 
brooms from the custodial staff. We use 
them, first, as brooms on the woodblock 
floor, where they work very well. When 
they wear down or break, we cut about 
8” from the ends, fasten on a wire ring, 
and use them for bench brushes. We 
gather the bristles left over from this 


SHELDON 


PRECISION LATHES 


TEACH THE GREATEST NUMBER 


of operations ... at least expense 


No. 3000’ 
Milling 
Machine 


with greatest safety! 


The Sheldon TUS56 Frecision Lathe is not only 
the finest school lathe, it is also the most practical. 
Its large capacity, full size standard controls 
permit the teaching of all lathe operations at 
standard industrial speeds and feeds. Its “Zero 
Precision” (Timken finest) Taper Roller Spindle 
Bearing permit working to the very closest tool 
room tolerances and hold their extreme accuracy 
without servicing even under years of student 
operation. It’s safer because all belts, motor and 
drive are completely enclosed—speed changes are 
made entirely with external levers. 


No. 8000 
1 2 
Shaper 


Write for New G-48 Catalog 


SHELDON MACHINE CO. Inc. 


Manufacturers of Sheldon Precision Lathes * Milling Machines * Shapers 
4260 N. KNOX AVENUE + CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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tion to this lies in simply numbering the 
projects as they come to me for final in- 
spection before finishing. Pencil a num- 
ber in red on an inconspicuous part of 
each project in the order in which they 


‘are approved. This will serve to keep 


peace in the shop family.—Floyd A. 
Smith, North Side School, E. Williston. 
Lt, 
Splinters 

Have you ever had one of those mi- 
nute, bothersome wood splinters or metal 
slivers that defies removal from your 
hand? They are usually too hair-like to ° 
see. Here is one method for locating 
them. First, wash and soak the affected 
area with water that is as hot as you can 
bear. Then paint the part with tincture 
of iodine. After the iodine has dried, 
wash the area with soap and water again. 
The splinter or needle will now stand 
out from the surrounding area sufficient- 
ly so that you can pick it out with a 
sterilized needle—E. Rahmsdorf, Her- 
man Ridder Junior High School, New 
York City. 


Aluminum Turning Blanks 

Occasionally an oversize slug of alu- 
minum may be required for lathe turn- 
ing or for some other purpose. It is not 
difficult to cast these from aluminum 
scrap taken from old auto parts, pots 
and pans, etc. The scrap may be melted 
down on an ordinary plate with the aid 
of a blowtorch. A tin can of the re- 
quired size will serve as a mold and the 
resultant castings are surprisingly clear 
after the exterior surface is turned off. 
The aluminum slugs shown were melted 


~ 


down over a gas plate and poured into 
tin-can molds. The object in the lower 
left corner is a lens shade for a camera, 
turned from one of the blanks.—M. C. 
Anderson, Globe, Ariz., Vocational 
School. 


Wanted—-Teaching Kinks 


Suop teachers are urged to send in brief 
descriptions of kinks and short cuts 
which they have found helpful in their 
shop. Send to the Editor, ScHoot Suop, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Payment will be 
made for each kink published. 
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Nautical Lamp for Young “Salts” 


The finished lamp. Note the wave effect in the 
concrete base. ~ 


SHOP teachers are perpetual- 
ly faced with the problem of 

finding a challenging project 
involving several operations. The prob- 
lem can be solved with the nautical lamp 
pictured on this page. The student gets 
an opportunity to work with wood, met- 
al, electricity, concrete, parchment, and 
rope. 

Construction of the superstructure, 
which should be 16-gage metal—copper, 
brass, or other solderable material—in- 
volves layout, cutting with tin snips and 
jeweler’s saw, filing, soldering, and 
thread cutting on the tube for the plumb- 
ing. The threaded copper tubing is sol- 
dered into a corner of a 1” square piece 
(see drawing). Onto each of the four 
legs solder a 1” #832 machine screw. 
This is to provide a means for fastening 
the superstructure to the buoy. 

The buoy, which is of wood, can be 
cut to size and turned on a lathe. The 
four machine screws previously fastened 


By William D. Chatfield 


The creation of this unique nautical lamp can 
be the solution to the problem of providing the 
superior student with challenging project ma- 
terial, William D. Chatfield is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Industrial-Arts Education, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain. 


to the superstructure will devermine 
where the holes must be drilled in the 
buoy. 

When concrete is poured for the base, 
the wooden buoy will be secured in posi- 
tion during the hardening process. Form 
the top of the concrete to represent 
waves prior to curing. Be sure to allow 
room for electric wiring. 

Around the base form and glue some 
Y,” three- or four-strand hemp with a 
long splice. The long splice should be 
made with rope pieces of the same size 
and lay. To begin the splice, at least 
six times the circumference of the rope 
should be unlaid. That is, for 14” hemp 
unlay at least 1144”. Crotch the strands, 
hold them in close contact, and carefully 
lay back a strand from the crotch. As 
one strand unlays, lay in another strand 
from the second piece of hemp. When 
you get to a point where enough end 
remains, hitch the two from right to left 
—taking a slight turn so that they will 
get into the score between the other two 
strands. Return to the crotch and unlay 
a strand in the other direction. When a 
hitch has been made at the same dis- 
tance as in the first instance, return to 
the crotch again and hitch the two re- 
maining strands. Cut off the long ends 
of the strands you have laid back, leav- 
ing only enough to make the hitch. The 
drawing will explain itself once you have 
made a splice. Remember not to unlay 


more than one strand at a time and to © 


follow that with the filling strand. Shel- 
lacking the hemp will aid in cleaning 
and preserving. 


Below.—The buoy and its base. Work required here is the long splice with hemp and insertion of 
Y%4” copper tubing in.concrete for lamp cord. No. 8 FH wood screws are used to secure buoy in 
concrete. 


CORD OUTLET 


TOP FORMED AS WAVES 
{ ‘CONCRETE 


4-STRAND 3" HENP LIVE 
( 


E Ce 
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A—2-1/4x4—16 Ga. copper (4) 
B—8 x | /8—I6 Ga. copper (1) 
C—I-7/8 x 3/32—16 Ga. copper (8) 
D—I-13 16x 1 8—I6 Ga. copper (8) 
E—2-1/8 x |/8—16 Ga. copper (8) 
F—I x I—I6 Ga. copper (1) 
G—4-1/2 x 4-1/2 x 2-1/8 pine (1) 
H—Miniature lamp 

I—2-3/4x |/8—16 Ga. copper (4) 
J—1/8 copper pipe (1) 

Finish for this lamp project is op- 
tional. A suggested procedure would be 
to use copper color above the concrete. 
Paint the concrete an ocean blue, making 
the caps white. On each side of the 
superstructure a number may be painted 
to heighten the appearance of reality. 

An old shade frame of appropriate 
size can be covered with parchment and 
a design can be applied. The motif can 
be carried further if an edging of hemp 
is used for the top and bottom of the 
shade. 


Below.—A long splice. Either three- or four- 
strand hemp may be used. 
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Teaching Tools 


POINTERS ON INSTRUCTION 
and SHOP ADMINISTRATION 


By John F. Nowak 


Solving the 
Desk Problem 


Every school shop 
is provided with a 
desk and a chair for 
use of the teacher. Sometime in the dim 
past, supervisors and administrators be- 
came convinced that a shop teacher was 


not “teaching” while seated at his desk 


if a shop session was in progress. Like- 


wise, they reasoned that a teacher who 
was seated at desk was out of view of 
whatever was going on in his shop. 

Whatever the origin of their judg- 
ment, the belief today is that it is not 
good practice for a shop teacher to be 
observed teaching from a seated posi- 
tion. It is also felt that he should not 
be seen doing paper work while the shop 
class is in session unless he has been re- 
lieved by another teacher. 

The ingenuity of shop teachers is 
justly famed. It was not long until 
someone of them came up with a solu- 
tion which would permit a teacher to 
teach, to write, and to observe his class 


tionless. 


range. 


work. 


Not one important feature of high priced machines has been 
omitted. It sands woods and grinds plastics, aluminum, mason- 
ite, brass, bronze, zinc and sheet metal and does internal and 
external grinding on contours. Compact, portable and vibra- 


Handles 1”, IY”, 2” and 3” abrasive sleeves for a wide work 


Sands or grinds up to six inch thick stock, straight and contours 
to as sharp a radius as '/>” and all bevels 0 to 45°. 

Table tilts by sensitive worm and rack fitted with accurate quick 
reading scale for beveling, drafting patterns and for core-box 


Drum oscillates with a 74-inch stroke, 83 times per minute at 
2,500 r.p.m.'s, sanding silky smooth with the coarse faster cutting 
longer-lived abrasives, a sure protection against scoring. 
Convenient large storage compartment in the floor stand for all 
accessories and a large supply of abrasive sleeves. 

Sealed crankcase keeps out dust and dirt. Rotating parts run in 
a bath of oil. Oscillating mechanism mounted on precision steel 
balls for friction-free, vibrationless operation. 


: BOICE-CRANE COMPANY, I 
SPECIFICATIONS: " | 938 Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Ball bearings at all vital points. Positive | Please send free literature on Boice-Crane’s 
lubrication. | © Spindle Sander-Grinder Wet Grinder _() Complete Line | 
Table: Tilts 45° two ways. 20” x 20”. Q Bulletin on Tru-Form Relief Cutters for Shapers 
Stroke: 7%. 83 complete strokes per | NAME | 
min. at 2500 r.p.m. | SCHOOL | 
above table. Ex- ' sTREET | 
panding rubber. CITY & STATE 
Abrasivg Sleeves: 1”, I”, 2”, 3” dia. * J 


BOICE-CRANE POWER TOOLS 


@ Designed for ready adaptability to a wide range of 
projects, fewer machines are needed to fill all your 
requirements. 


@ As nearly 100% safe as modern devices permit. 


JOUNTERS 


SPINDLE SPIMOLE SHAPERS 


@ Of just the right size for school shops, they permit 
more efficient layouts than larger equipment. 


e matt = A constructed, they can take a beating which 
would incapacitate most machines. 


THICKNESS PLANERS PRESSES Saws 


—all without sitting down. The solu- 
tion took the form of a writing stand. 

To construct a functional writing 
stand you should first obtain a standard 
drawing board and fasten it securely on 
a single upright (a 2” x 4” will suffice) 
in such a manner as to give the:board a 
slight pitch with one long side about 10° 
above the horizontal as viewed in section 
along its short side and the other long 
side about the same distance below the 
horizontal. Brace well underneath 
(where drawing board and upright 
meet) with strap iron or wood to insure 
rigid support. 

Next, fasten a single strip of molding 
along the surface edge of the long side 
of the drawing board which dips below 
the horizontal. This, of course, acts as 
retaining wall for pencils, papers, etc. 

Finally, add a base of sufficient width 
and length to the upright to prevent the 
drawing board from toppling over when 
left free. Make the height of the stand 
conform to your height so as to attain a 
comfortable writing position. Sandpa- 
per the stand and apply one or two coats 
of good paint. 

Such a writing stand has a variety of 
uses in a school shop. Examples are: 

1. When presenting a lesson plan, 
place the stand before the class and use 
it as a paper rest. 

2. If you are the nervous type, while 

presenting a group lesson grasp both 
sides of the board as an old-fashioned 
preacher would. 
_ 3. During regular shopwork instruc- 
tion, move the stand to a central location 
in the room. While standing before the 
writing stand you can check notebooks, 
take attendance, confer with students, 
etc. 

If a shop teacher is using a writing 
stand which is placed so as to afford 
him an overall view of his shop, he can- 
not be accused of either sitting down 
during a shopwork session or of failing 
to keep his class under observation. 

P. S. Don’t say I told you, but it is 
possible to do the same things on a 
writing stand that can be done at a 
teacher’s desk—except loaf, that is. 


Questions and Answers 

Q. What is the practice in regard to allow- 
ing students to take home shop projects after 
completion? (A.R.) 

A. This depends on school or school sys- 
tem policy. In many schools projects may be 
taken home when completed, or following ex- 
hibit. Usually it is required that students in 
these cases replace all materials used in mak- 
ing the project. 


Editor’s Note. Questions ‘are invited. Send 
them to John F. Nowak, P.O. Box 869, Church 
Street Station, New York 8, N.Y. 
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MILLING INSTRUCTION 


Milling 
Machine 


Broaden your shop program—give each student the fundamentals 
of milling with an Atlas miller. The Atlas handles the entire range 
of operations with ease and accuracy. Has 8 spindle speeds, back- 
geared power, V-belt drive, Timken Tapered roller bearings. Con- 
serves space—only 254%” x 824%” x 22”. Operates from % HP 
1725 RPM motor. Send for latest illustrated 
catalog. 


ATLAS PRESS CO. 


636 N. PITCHER ST. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


THE NEW 


LOW-PRICED 
BUSS No. 208 


SINGLE 
SURFACE 
woop 
PLANER 
Capacity 20” x 8” 


TEMED PRECISION TOOLS FOR 


mA 
WOR G 
woOPMORKING AND 


One of a complete line of single 
and double surface wood planers 
—all built by planer specialists. 


IDEAL For 
THE SCHOOL SHOP 


Good instruction requires good equipment. In the No. 208 BUSS has 
designed a rugged, small planer with fully enclosed motor, sectional 
infeed roll, sectional chipbreaker, 4 driven rolls, knife grinding- 
jointing attachment and many other features usually found only in 
the large planers. It is precision built. Available with various feed 
rates and affords the student the maximum amount of protection. 
The ideal machine for the school shop and the price is commensurate 
with the average school budget. Write for complete details. 


PLANER SPECIALISTS. 
246 EIGHTH ST. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


MACHINE WORKS 
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~ NEW PROJECTS? 


MANUALS? 


CHARTS? 


New CASCO Project Service makes shop projects easier— 
faster! Check list, fill in at the bottom, and mail today. 


LO 32-page book illustrating 94 Easi-Bild* Full-size Pat- 
tern projects—the full-size patterns that give complete 
step-by-step directions and illustrations. Ideal to build 
self-confidence in beginners. All proved for popularity. 
Price—20¢. 


(1 “How To Make Veneer Panels,” a 96-page book— 
gives complete information on the subject. Filled with 
“how-to-do-it” copy. By Herman Hjorth, author of 
“Principles of Woodworking.” Price—75¢. 


[([] “How To Make Modern Archery Tackle,” by Tracy 
L. Stalker, “Questions and Answers” Editor of Archery 
Magazine. Covers bows, arrows, bow-strings—also jigs 
and tools for better work. Price—$1.00. 


["] Free sheets describing cascopHEN Boat Plans for 12’ 
dinghy or sailboat, “Sea Pup”; 17’ inboard utility boat, 
“Sea Urchin”; 22’ cabin cruiser, “Sea Skipper.” All 
plans designed by William F. Crosby. 


[_] Free CASCO Gluing Chart takes the guesswork out 
of gluing—shows the right industry-tested glue for 
every job. In large mounted size for instructors and 
unmounted form for every student. How many will 
you need? 


[[] Information on CASCO, “the master workshop glue”; 
stainfree CASCAMITE; waterproof, boilproof CASCOPHEN; 
new, fast-setting CASCOREZ. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, Chemical Division, Dept. SS69 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Enclosed is $____ for the material checked above. 


Name 
School = 
City Zone State 


THE BORDEN CO.- CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Makers of CASCO GLUES 
*Copr. 1949, Easi-Bild Pattern Co, 
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HERE’S WHY THE 


PLUMB HATCHET 
IS A REAL VALUE 


HAMMERS HATCHETS + AXES + FILES 


Plastics 
and Supplies 


Schools in every state of the Nation 
use us as their principal source of 
supply. 

We are a leader in the Plastics field. 
Write for free list of plastics, mate- 
rials, and supplies. Our prices are 
lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N.Gr i Blvd. St. Louis 7, Mo. 


UTICA TOOLS 


For More Tool Mileage 


- UTICA DROP FORGE & foot CORP. 


UTICA 4, NEW Y 
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Surplus Dynamotors 
and Save Batteries 


Gerald F. Lanks 


Here is a unique method for obtaining maxi- 

mum use of war surplus electronic equipment 

by overcoming the problem of nonstandard 

voltages. Gerald F. Lanks teaches radio and 

electronics at the McKeesport, Pa., Vocational 
School. 


HERE is a possibility that some of 

the WAA surplus property supplies 
in electronic equipment received by 
schools will lay around the shops unused 
because of a lack of suitable accessories 
or needed equipment to operate with the 
rather unstandardized voltages which 
most of them bear. 

In my electronics shop it is necessary 
for me to use a number of the 45-volt 
“B” batteries which must be replaced 
often due to the rough handling they get 
traveling from bench to bench. I had a 
number of small surplus property dy- 
namotors with a DC input of 28 volts 
and 1.1 amperes each, thus giving me an 
output of 250 volts DC at .06 amperes. 
These were exactly what I could use in 
lieu of the “B” batteries, but I had no 
28 volts DC available to operate the 
dynamotors. 

I was able to get a much heavier duty 
surplus dynamotor with an input of 28 
volts DC at 10.5 amperes and high out- 
put voltages of 150 and 300. This dy- 
namotor has an extended shaft which 
allowed me to put on it a 1” pulley. By 
connecting a 14 hp, 110 volt AC motor 
through a belt and a 4” pulley, I was 
able to use it as a generator to give me 
28 volts DC at 5 amperes. This DC 
power I wired to the several separate 
benches and used it to drive the smaller 
dynamotors, thus giving an output of 
250 volts at about .06 amperes. None 
of the electronic jobs assigned to the 
students ever required more than 150 
volts DC, so, by reducing the motor pul- 
ley to a 3” I had 150 volts from the 
dynamotor and was able to run six at a 
time. By this I was able to eliminate 
the “B” batteries and have at my dis- 
posal the equivalent to 18—45 volt bat- 
teries, with less bother and much easier 
handling, to say nothing of the savings 
on the cost of the “B” batteries. 

The use of the generator was further 


extended by placing across the output a 
2 mfd. 600 volt condenser which 
smoothed out the noise to allow the use 
of the Bc-1206-6, 200 to 400 megacycle 
receivers as well as to operate the Navy 
model RU 18 and RU 19 receivers. By 
using the 4” pulley to get my full 28 
volts output from the generator I was 
able to operate the radio sets SCR-508, 
SCR-528, and the SCR-538 of which 
there yet seems to be a rather unusual 
surplus still available. There are also 
large numbers of the smaller dynamo- 
tors available from the surplus property 
source. These are quite reasonably 
priced. 

Yet another advantage in using this 
hook-up is that these small dynamotors, 
when shunted with a 3000-5000 ohm, 
50 watt rheostat to cut down the “B” 
voltage, do not heat up as they do across 
140 volts of “B” battery supply. © 


For the benefit of schools in the mar- 
ket for such equipment, here are the 
types we use: the heavy duty generator 
is the 28 volt input D A-3; the smaller 
dynamotors of the 250 volt type is the 
model 5DY82AB1. If you are not in- 


terested in a number of separate DC 


sources at the several benches, this D A-3 
also has taps available at 14.5-150 and 
300 volts output with 5.0-.01 and .260 
amperes respectively. There seems to 
be no limit as to the uses these genera- 
tors can be put-to. 


Student studying the characteristics of a vacuum 
tube. Power for the test is supplied by a small 


dynamotor. Photograph by B. L. Chaplin, ‘in- 

structor in the McKeesport Vocational School 

photography department. Film and paper uti- 
lized was WAA surplus material. 
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TOOL No. 41 Se 
Electricians’ = 
Diagonal Pliers SEE 
4”. 5”. 6” 
DEALER 
| 


ssa Sensationally NEW Low-Priced 


PARKS No. 
PLANER 


Here is a modernly designed, rugged, high-speed, 
low-priced planer that is ideally suited for every 
shop and industrial plant requiring a quality sur- 
facer. The Parks No. 20 Planer has a four-knife 
cutterhead with a speed of 3600 R.P.M. and offers 
two feed speeds — 20 and 40 F.P.M., and 40 and 
80 F.P.M. Write for 
complete descriptive 
literature. 


The PARKS 
Heav vy- -Duty 
12’°x 4” Planer 


A compact, sturdy, thickness planer 
that offers mill planer precision and 
ruggedness at a sensationally low 
price. Write for descriptive catalog 
sheet. 


The PARKS WOODWORKING MACHINE C0., Dept.2-cc 1546 Knowlton St., Cincinnati 23, 0. 


Spiral Drivers 
Push Drills 


TEACH MOTION-SAVING 


Help students do better work with 
fewer motions, Just a simple push 
with a “Yankee” Spiral Screw 
Driver spins the blade and drives 
the screw. No heavy wrist work! A 
flick of the shifter gives driving or 
drawing action, or sets spiral rigid. 
Pilot holes made easily with a 
“Yankee” Automatic Push Drill. 
Spring brings back handle after 
every push; reverse-spins drill 
point to clear out chips. Magazine 
handle holds 8 points, 1/16” to 
11/64”. Write for free “Yankee” 
Tool Book, 
No. 41 

Push Drill 


No. 130A 
Spiral Driver 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO 


Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


_ or poor light. 


gress the ™POrtanc. of 


TRUTH IN DIMENSIONS 


with [UFHIN Precision Tools | 


Placing these fine 
tools into students’ hands is a 
good method of emphasizing 
the importance of accuracy of 
measurement. By so doing, you 
will help them acquire the 
same confidence which the 
name “Lufkin” has inspired in 
the minds of skilled craftsmen 
for more than sixty-five years. 
Write for free catalog. 


MICROMETER NO. 1941 
Heavy, enameled, ribbed 
frame micrometer especially 
designed for students’ use. 
Rust resistant ‘‘CHROME 
CLAD”’ non-glare satin finish 
on hub and spindle makes 
markings stand out in bright 


UFKIN COMPANY 


PRECISION ben TAPES - RULES 


Oc to cover handling 


and mailing (no 
stamps.) Write 
Dept. SS. 
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“PROTO” 


PROTO2=T00L5 


Us MADE 


PAT OFF Los A! GELES iNUS~A 


Featuring the name “PROTO” in a newly 
designed trademark, the largest advertising 
campaign ever scheduled for tools. and appear- 
ing in business papers and general consumer 
publications has been announced by M. B. 
Pendleton, President of the Plomb Tool Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California. The expression, 
“A Different Name for Your Old Friends” is 
being used to publicize the PROTO trademark, 
originally adopted early in 1948. (See page 23.) 


New Logan 11” Swing Lathe 


The Logan combination of increased capac- 
ity, improved construction, and ‘ attractively 
moderate price has created wide interest in the 
new Logan 11” lathes now in production. 

With 1” collet capacity for draw-in collets 
and center distances of 24” and 36”, the new 
Logan lathes have definitely greater capacity 
than previous models. Overall construction is 
considerably heavier. Yet the new 11” lathes 
incorporate all the advanced design features 
which have made Logan 9” and 10” lathes suc- 
cessful machines for industry, shops, and 
schools. Full quick-change gear equipment 
provides instant selection of 48 threads and 
feeds. 

The new models are available in cabinet and 
bench types as well as the conventional floor 
model. In spite of these many advancements 
in design and heavy, precision construction, 
Logan production efficiency has made possible 
some prices which will appeal strongly to the 


Each item listed above is numbered. Check the 
numbers of the items you want, and mail the 
coupon? properly filled in, to... 


School Shop | 


school addr 
city, zone & state. 
subject(s) tought 


6-49 
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economy-minded buyer. Full details and a new, 
illustrated folder may be obtained by writing 
to Logan Engineering Co., 4901 W. Lawrence 
Ave., Chicago 30, Ill.; or check no. 56 on the 
coupon. 


Ames Portable Rockwell 
Hardness Tester 
Heretofore, it has 
been sometimes 
financially impossi- 
ble for many schools 
to teach hardness 
testing, owing to the 
expense involved in 
selecting the proper 

equipment. 

Ames Precision 
Machine Works, 
manufacturers of 
precision bench 
lathes, shapers, and 
milling machines, recently released a portable 
hardness tester. Reading directly in Rockwell 
scales, it is much less expensive than ordinary 
testers, and has gained wide use in industry for 
making on-the-spot, accurate tests on round 
and flat stock, wire, tubing, gears, and odd- 
shaped pieces. 

The Ames tester is small in size, weighs 
only 2% pounds and is simple to use; thus it 
is ideally suited to classroom use and study. 
It is furnished complete with ball and diamond 
penetrators, anvils for testing flat and round 
stock, test blocks, Rockwell Conversion Chart, 
and complete instructions. A wooden carrying 
case is also furnished. For complete informa- 
tion, write Ames Precision Machine Works, 
Lexington St., Waltham 54, Mass.; or check 
no. 57 on the coupon. ; 


Delco-Remy Summer School 

A summer training program for auto mechan- 
ics has been announced by the Delco-Remy 
Division, General Motors Corp., Anderson, In- 
diana. The Division is inviting both public 
high schools and trade schools to send their 
auto shop teachers for a two-week factory 
training course in the operation and mainte- 
nance of automotive electrical equipment. 
There is no tuition charge. The school will op- 
erate from June 6 through August 5. Those 
interested in participating should direct in- 
quiries to Delco-Remy Division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Anderson, Ind., Att.: Service Dept.; 
or check no. 58 on the coupon. 


The Penta-Kleen 


Drafting teachers, particularly, will be inter- 
ested in Eberhard Faber’s new eraser, the 
Penta-Kleen, made of a new compound which 
minimizes crumbling and eliminates smears. 

Its unique design incorporates five flat sides 


which are excellent for cleaning broad su:- 
faces. Then, too, its ten sharp corners and five 
knife-like edges are ideal for the most exacting 
erasures. Penta-Kleen won’t slide, slip, or roll 
on tilted drawing boards. The actual size of 
the new eraser is larger than shown in the illus- 
tration—2%4” long. If not available yet at your 
local dealers, write Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 
37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 22, N.Y.; or 
check no. 59 on the coupon. 


New Walker-Turner Radial Saw 

A completely new machine, the “900” series 
radial saw, has just been put into production 
by the Walker-Turner Div., Kearney & Trecker 
Corp. Some of its many features which make 
cutting easier and faster on all wood, plastic, 
and similar materials are: new Centr-Pivot off- 
set yoke permits all cuts to be made in the 
convenient table area; 344” capacity with 9” 
blade; new geared motor has 214 times over- 
load capacity—extra cool running; 24” cross- 
cut travel; rips to center of 48” panel; full 
work-visibility; rigid, clean-cut accuracy— 
holding design incorporates taper latch index- 
ing and locks that are easy to reach and oper- 
ate; big table of laminated hard maple, 46” x 
24”. Available in two models: RA901—1% 
h.p., single phase; RA902—1% h.p., three 
phase. 

Literature with 
complete details and 
accessories list, with 
prices, is available 
on request from 
Walker-Turner Div., 
Kearney & Trecker 
Corp., Plainfield, 
N.J.; or by check- 
ing no. 60 on the 

coupon. 


New Literature 


Hickok Tube Testers. A new four-page folder 
describes and illustrates the latest complete 
line of dynamic mutual conductance tube 

testers. Covers counter, portable, and display 

models, listing technical and exclusive features. 

For free copy, write The Hickok Electrical 

Instrument Co., 10689 Dupont Ave., Cleveland 

8, Ohio; or check no. 61 on the coupon. 


A fascinating new craft 


CASTING WITH PLASTICS 
No special equipment or 
machinery necessary 


@ As easy as pouring water out of a glass. 

@ Hardens quickly. A wide variety of castable 
materials—clear plastic or opaques that are 
similar to ivory, ebony, marble, porcelain, 
stone. Mold-making simplified with our new 
rubber and latex compositions. 

@ SCHOOLS throughout the grag! 4 are adapt- 
ing PLASTICAST products to their Manual 
Training and Vocational courses. 

@ WRITE for large free catalog which explains 
methods fully. 


HOBBYCAST PLASTICS, INC. 


4637 N. Kedzie, Chicago 25 


SCHOOL SHOF 
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~ WE HAVE A PLAN 


To exchange your war surplus machine 
tools for new metal and wood work- 
ing machine too!s. We sell nationally 
known machines only. Most of follow- 
ing items are in stock. 

Walker Turner—Atlas Dealers 


LATHES, metal and 
TIAN, SHELDON, ATLAS, W. T. 


MILLING MACHINES, all types. 
SHAPERS, from 7” up to 24”, 
GRINDERS, all types. 

DRILL PRESSES, RADIAL DRILLS. 
BAND SAWS, vertical, horizontal. 
POWER HACK SAWS. 

PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILLS. 
VISES, CHUCKS, DIVIDING HEADS. 


INGERSOLL RAND PORTABLE ROTARY 
IMPACT TOOLS. 


BENCH & FLOOR TILT ARBOR SAWS. 

JOINTERS, JIG SAWS, BAND SAWS, RA- 
DIAL SAWS. 

SANDERS, all types. 

PLANERS, SHAPERS, VISES, wood-working. 

MITRE BOXES, ELECTRIC MOTORS. 

AIR COMPRESSORS, PAINT SPRAYS. 

A. C. WELDING UNITS, ELECTRIC & 
CHAIN HOISTS. 

SHEET METAL CRAFT EQUIPMENT. 

PRESSES, arbor, hydraulic, etc. 


DIESEL POWER GENERATING UNITS, 31 
H.P. and up. 


FURNACES, FORGES gas & electric. 


BEAVER PORTABLE PIPE AND BOLT 
THREADING MACHINES. 


HAND TOOLS AND CHESTS. 

STEEL LOCKERS, SHELVING. 

Write now for complete information on any 
items in which you are interested. 


General Machinery & Equipment Co. 
140-44S. 17th St. Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY! 


UP TO 20% DISCOUNT 


on all items of plastic 
sheets, rods, and tubes 


ordered prior to ~—- 30, 1949 for deliv- 
ery between Sept. 1, and Sept. 15, 1949. 


Yes, for : ins time only, you may order 
our su lastic sheets, rods, and tubes 
r Se is Ay elivery at a savings up to 20%! 

This offer open to schools, colleges, vocational 

institutions only, and orders must be on official 

purchase order form. 

Write today for complete discount schedule, 

and get orders in before expiration — of this 

offer. Thus you will be sure of having your 
myo requirements on hand for the start of 
he Fall term. 


ACT NOW! ... TO GET IN ON THIS 
TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


PLASTIC PARTS & SALES 


popular Table and FO 
structors and Teach- R 


Floor: 
ers send for wholesale POPU LAR 


1157 S. Kingshighway, St. Louis 10, Mo. ccs! 
catalog and plan for 


FASCINATING & EDUCATIONAL 
your semester as one TYPE 


Lamp parts of all WE 
S 
of your projects. 


Cords, Piugs, ali SUPPLY 
WRITE LAMPS 
TODAY 


China, to make most PARTS 
Lamps. In- 
FOR FREE CATALOG 


| THE GEARON Company 


Dept. 100-L6 27 So. Desplaines St., Chicago 6, III. 


JUNE, 1949 


NEWS 


What's Doing in the Field of 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Byrn Named Master Teacher 
MEETING in Grand Rapids with the larg- 
est exhibit and one of the largest attend- 
ances in its history, the Michigan Indus- 
trial Education Society named Marshall 
L. Byrn, faculty member of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Contributing Edi- 
tor of SCHOOL SHop, the “Master Teach- 

” of Michigan. Mr. Byrn is noted for 
his demonstrations of shop - teaching 
technics. Roland R. Fraser of Detroit 
was named president of the Michigan 
Industrial Education Society for the 
coming year. 


New Jersey AVA 

THE New Jersey section of the American 
Vocational Association met in combina- 
tion with Nu chapter of Epsilon Pi Tau, 
honorary fraternity for industrial-educa- 
tion teachers, in Asbury Park, March 18. 
A preview of the 1949 AVA national 
convention in Atlantic City, December 5 
to 10, was given by John A. McCarthy, 
Assistant State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. George W. Morgenroth, assistant 
director of the Essex County vocational 
schools, was named president of the sec- 


tion for 1949-50. 


Deep South Chapter 

AN installation ceremony for the first 
Deep South chapter of Epsilon Pi Tau 
was held recently at the School of Voca- 
tional Education of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge. R. E. Stucki, in- 
structor in the College, was named first 
faculty trustee. 


Regional Conference 

San Luts Osispo, Calif., will be the scene 
of the second Pacific Regional Confer- 
ence on Printing Education on June 11. 
The conference, on the campus of Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College, will 
feature addresses by prominent graphic- 
arts educators, discussions of printing: 
education, and a noonday barbecue. 


Connecticut Events 

Two events of significance to Connecti- 
cut industrial-arts educators were held 
this Spring at New Britain, home of the 
Teachers College of Connecticut. The an- 
nual spring conference of the Connecti- 
cut Industrial Arts Association convened 
on April 8 and 9. Theme of the confer- 
ence was “Guidance Through Industrial 
Arts.” A chapter of Epsilon Pi Tau was 
activated at the College on May 21. 


TOOL OF 
10018 USES 


There’s Only One Genuine Handee 


The first tool of this kind—today’s finest! 
Smooth, steady power at your fingertips! A 
tool that’s easy for students to handle, re- 
sponsive to every direction. Turns out pro- 
fessional looking projects for pleasure or 
profit—ship, plane, train models, costume 


jewelry, w carvings, initialed glassware 
and leather goods. Handee works on metals, 
alloys, plastics, wood, glass, etc. AC or DC. 

25,000 r.p.m. Weight 12 ounces. 

SCHOOL SET with Handee and 40 accessor- 
ies in sturdy, wood carrying case $27.50. Han-. 
dee with 7 accessories (no case) $20.50. Get 
at stores or sent post- 

paid. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed, CHI- 
CAGO WHEEL 
& MFG. CO,, 
1101 Monroe St., 
Dept. SH, Chica- 
go 7, Ill. FREE 
52-page Manual. 


HUNDREDS OF ITEMS AND IDEAS 


WOODWORKER 


A Board or a Carload 
TOP GRADE - KILN DRIED 


HARD TO FIND LUMBER 


MAHOGANY—WALNUT—WH. HD. MAPLE— 
CHERRY—POPLAR AROMATIC RED CEDAR— 
RED, WHITE AND ENGLISH BROWN OAK— 
NEW woop 


BIG NEW Greatest Selection of Fine Do- 
CATALOG FOR inestic and Imported Woods. 
WOODWORKERS. Catalog shows: in natural color 
144 PAGES OF 32 rare and fancy woods, 43 
_TO.! matched veneer designs, multi- 
HARD-TO-FIND colored bandings, inlays, over- 
er ITEMS. lays; 275 scroll patterns to 
ree to Instructors choose from, labor-saving ma- 
The finest cata- chinery and a section for be- 
log we ever ginner’s instruction. 
published. OVER 100 NEW ITEMS 
Full of un- My are 
ger than ever etore. eally 
FAST SERVICE on your or- 
Mm. a ‘‘gold mine’ of hard-to- 
find hardware items. What- 
ever W. Craftsmen need— 
I HAVE IT. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY {or 


GIANT NEW CATALOG” 


Oni; cents to students. = 
"15 on first order. 


Id H 
CRAFTSMAN 
SERVIC 
2729 S. Mary St., Dept. K-6 


Chicago &, 
1 enclose i5c, to be refunded on my first order. 
Please send me your big new Catalog No. 16. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 


TOWN 


ZONE........ 
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Books: 

Mathematics at Work. Horton. New 
York: The Industrial Press, 1949. 
Pp. x +728. $6.00. 

Prompted by inquiries received by the staffs 
of Machinery and Machinery’s Handbook con- 
cerning mathematics, the publishers of those 
well-known stand-bys in machine-shop practice 
decided to compile a set of typical problems 
and explanations likely to be encountered in 
the shop. The result is a valuable compendium 
of mathematical problems, formulae, tables, 
graphs, etc. 


Photofact Television Course. French 
(Editor). Indianapolis, Ind.: How- 
ard W. Sams and Co., Inc., 1949. 
Pp. 215." $3.00. 

In this course-book for students and techni- 
cians, the editors have made the cathode-ray 
tube the point of departure. They reason that 
as the receiver sound was the usual spot for 
technicians of AM and FM to look for trouble, 
so must the vision tube be the logical place in 
television servicing. The book follows a logical 
course of development from the introduction 
of the cathode-ray tube’ to beam modulation 
and -synchronization. 

B. V. K. French is a senior member of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers. 


Let's Whittle. Pynn. Peoria, IIl.: 
Manual Arts Press, 1948. Pp. 128. 
$2.50. 

This is a book for the whittler-hobbyist or 
anyone who wishes to become one. Drawings 
and suggestions for a variety of subjects are 
given. Leroy Pynn, Jr., is a commercial artist. 


Introductory Radio: Theory and Serv- 
icing. Hicks. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. viii+ 
393. $3.20. 


Designed to meet the needs of both the small 
and large high-school radio shop, this text 
anticipates the eagerness of beginning students 
by initiating shop practice with the first ses- 
sion. Theory, which is stimulated by the first 
week’s unanswered questions, comes later. 
There are many suggestions for getting by with 
limited funds by building equipment in the 
shop. Also, salvaged materials are called for in 
many of the projects, thus avoiding great ex- 
pense, There are problems and discussion 
topics at ghapter ends. 

H. J, Hicks is a radio and science instructor, 


Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Klenke’s Furniture Book. Klenke. Pe- 
oria, Ill.:. Manual Arts Press, 1949. 
Pp. 172. $3.25. 
This new book contains both instruction on 

furniture making and project material for the 

beginning or finished craftsman. Chapters one 
to four take up instructions, machinery, assem- 
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bling and finishing, and upholstering. The fifth 
supplies suitable projects, traditional and mod- 
ern. 

William W. Klenke is an instructor in the 
Commercial and Technical High School, New- 
ark, N.J., and is a licensed New Jersey archi- 
tect. 


The Slide Rule—How to Use It. 
Strohm and DeGroot. Scranton, 
Pa.: International Textbook Co., 
1948. Pp. vii+95. $1.50. 


A book on how to use to best advantage the 
time-saving device which is essential in solving 
advanced mathematical problems and in many 
varieties of engineering technics. General pro- 
cedures for problem-solving are outlined and 
supplemented by step-by-step explanation. 

Rufus T. Strohm is a vice-president of the 
International Textbook Company and Archi- 
bald DeGroot is a civil engineer. 


Hand Made Jewelry—A Manual of 
Techniques. Wiener. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1948. 
Pp. x+210. $2.20. 


Jewelry-making technics are reviewed in this 
work in such a manner as to give the novice 
a grasp of the two major categories of the 
craft: (1) enrichment of a metallic surface, 
and (2) manipulation of its form or contour. 
Beginning craftsmen will be able to utilize 
the book in order to understand and to plan 
the production of numerous objects of art in 
metal. The appendix includes tables of weights 
and measures and suggestions for shop layout 
and equipment. 

Louis Wiener teaches in the Department of 
Vocational Education, School of Education, 
New York University, and in the industrial- 
arts department at Ft. Hamilton High School, 
New York City. 


Machining of Metal. Smith. Bloom- 
ington, Ill: McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, 1949 (revised edition). Pp. 
224. $3.50. 


This revised edition brings up to date infor- 
mation on machines used in working with 
metal. Correct operation with safety is stressed 
throughout. Projects and tables are included. 

Robert E. Smith is Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Electricians’ Pocket Companion. 
Goldberg. New York: Murray Hill 
Books, Inc., 1948. Pp xvii + 441. 
$2.50. 

This is a book designed to “give in concise, 
simple language the essential facts and infor- 
mation required by the practical man for doing 
his job.” It is valuable for others—workers or 
learners—interested in the field of electricity. 


There are many diagrams and tables, and the 
textual material is well cross indexed. 

Benjamin Goldberg was formerly an electri 
cal inspector in New York City. 


Pamphlets: 

Printing Primer is a paperbound manual for 
use in colleges or high schools in courses in 
printing or publishing. It is designed for use 

with the textbook, Newspaper Typography, but 

may be used separately. There are many draw- 
ings of equipment and processes in printing. 

Published by the Stanford University Press, 

Palo Alto, Calif., it was written by Hartley E. 

Jackson of San Jose, Calif., State College. 


Occupational Outlook Handbook is Bulletin 
No. 940 of the Bureau of Labor, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, and was published in 

cooperation with the Veterans Administration. 

It contains complete reports on the prospects 

for employment and life work in 288 occupa- 

tions by which Americans earn their daily liv- 

ing. The booklet indicates that many of the 

preferred lines of endeavor—airplane pilot, 
diesel mechanic, radio announcer, personnel 
worker, etc.—may be difficult to obtain, but it 
also indicates that many other occupations have 
promising job outlooks. Among these are auto- 
mobile mechanic, foundry worker, and a vari- 
ety of other skilled and semiskilled occupa- 
tions. The Handbook may be purchased at 
$1.75 from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


A Primer of Life Adjustment Education is a 
booklet which is designed to meet the de- 
mand for additional information on the pro- 

gram of the Commission on Life Adjustment 

Education. It is written by J. Dan Hull, assist- 

ant director, division of secondary education, 

U. S. Office of Education, who is also Secretary 

of the Commission. It discusses the problems 

involved in providing more satisfactory and 
enriching experiences in the schools for all 
youth—the college-bound, the vocationally- 
inclined, and those who are drifting. Sugges- 
tions for setting up life-adjustment programs 
are included. There is a bibliography. Distri- 
bution and printing is by the American Techni- 
cal Society, which is returning all funds above 
actual costs to the Commission for its work. 

Price, to schools and other institutions, is $.36 

per copy for orders of less than 25; $.32 for 

more than 25. Order through American Techni- 
cal Society, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 

37, lll. 


Visuals: 


Charts on Chemistry and History of Aluminum 
are composed of photographs, drawings, and 
descriptive material on aluminum. Suitable 

for science, industrial-arts, and vocational 

classes in senior high schools. Charts are 

17%” x 274%". May be secured by writing to 

Aluminum Company of America, 801 Gulf 

Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Preferences will be 

given to teachers who make requests on school 

letterheads. Please mention ScHooLt SxHop 
and specify number desired. 


U.S. Government Films for School and Industry 
is the 1949 catalog containing descriptions 
of 1964 motion pictures and filmstrips of 

the federal government. The contractual dis- 

tributor of U.S. Office of Education films, 

Castle Films, published the catalog which 

may be obtained without charge from the 


U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C., - 


or from Castle Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29, New York. 
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The results you want 
with expertly designed 


MORGAN VISES 


A new low cost wood- 
working vise —ideal for 
school-shop use. Made of 
best materials, light in 
weight, yet sturdy in con- 
struction. 


CONTINUOUS SCREW 
AND QUICK ACTION VISE 


Designed and built to 
withstand the most severe 
service. The extra heavy 
Cold Rolled Screw and 
Solid Nut will last a life- 
time. 


MACHINIST VISE 
Unsurpassed for strength 
and durability. Supplied 
with stationary or swivel 
base and in various sizes. 


MORGAN VISE COMPANY 


118 N. Jefferson Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Skilled Contour-Saw Operators 
Now Needed i in imery Industry 


“Many: prominent 

Contour Sawing as a “must” in their 
machine shop courses. This remarkable 
process is the world's fastest precision 
method of removing metal; cuts all ma-_ 
terials. Demand for trained operators is” 
constantly incredSing, and no machine 
shop course is complete without Contour 
Sawing. Instruction ‘course and training 
films furnished free. Schools get a 5% 
educational discount on machines. Write 
for further informati 


a DoALL Co. 


Wee Famous Contour Saw 
Des Plaines, 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, 


Just Published 


MOTOR TUNE-UP 
MANUAL 


By Ralph Jay Everest 


Every part of the automobile engine and evety phase of a thor- 
ough tune-up job are clearly explained in this book, with many 
helpful illustrations. Full explanation of principles as well as 
practice is included so that the student may understand com- 
pletely what he is doing, and why, as well as how to do it. The 
electrical principles of the storage battery, ignition and starting 
systems, generator and voltage regulator, for instance, are ex- 
plained in detail, in addition to full instruction on the methods 
of checking, testing, and repairing these parts. In the discussion 
of each part of the engine there are valuable lists of trouble 
symptoms and their possible causes. There is specific instruction 
in the removal, cleaning and reassembly of parts, and at the end 
of the book there are complete summaries of all steps in both 
minor and major tune-up jobs. The book provides a complete 
basic text on automobile engine principles and tune-up practice. 
If you would like to examine a copy for text use in your 
classes next fall, write to our Technical Book Department. 


AIRCRAFT ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS, 
HYDRAULIC SYSTEMS, 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


By Col. R. H. Drake 


This is the first book to explain in simple, non-technical terms 
the theory, construction, and operation of three complex and 
closely related parts of modern aircraft. One of the series of 
books for aircraft mechanic training (see below), it provides 
the instruction needed for the CAA examinations on these parts 
of aircraft. Both the underlying theory and the techniques of 
installation, repair, and maintenance are fully covered. There 
are many illustrations—over 400 in all. Thoroughly practical 
and up-to-date, the book has been checked for accuracy by lead- 
ing manufacturers of the parts discussed. $5.60 


Other books in the Aircraft Mechanic Series by Col. Drake 


Published 
Aircraft Woodwork, $3.50; Aircraft Welding, $4.00; Aircraft Sheet Metal, $5.50; 
Aircraft Engines, $5.90. 


Preparing 
_Aircraft Maintenance and Service; Aircraft Engine Maintenance and Service. 
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Index to Volume VIII 


All articles and projects in Volume VIII (1948-49) of ScHoot SHop 

may be found in the index, listed alphabetically by both author and 

subject (e.g., woodworking, machine shop, etc.). Following the name 

of the author and the title of each article are the month of issue and the 
page on which the article appears. 


A 


—-. William K., Incentive for Slow Learners. Nov., 


Alea, George J. Holder for Taps, ‘tare and Dies Saves 
Shop Time and Patience. Nov., 

American VOCATIONAL 
Report from Milwaukee. Jan., 7. 

Anderson, M. C. Aluminum Turning Blanks. June, 10. 

Machine Lock. May, 10. 

Anderson, Stuart. “* Teaching’? Surveyed in 
Wisconsin. Feb., 

Area Panel aati “Fool Storage Problem. Harvey D. 
Miner. Dec., 7. 

Ashby, Lloyd W. Two Sides of the Coin. Dec., 5. 

Ashtray and Case Make a Good Team. Simon S. Palestrant. 
May, 8 

Auvpio-Visuat 

An Audible Timer for Darkroom Use. Clarence A. June. 
June, 7. 

Develop Photographs Without a Darkroom. Harry A. 
Goldstein. Mar., 12 

How to Care for Filmstrips. Maurice E. Trusal. Nov., 7. 

New Visual] Aids in Industrial Education. Apr., 65. 

Auto MecHanics— 
The “Doodle Bug’ Carries the Load. C. C. Parker. 

Sept., 24. 
Mock- Up Board Aids Auto-Shop Instruction. George H. 
Morris. Oct., 14. 

Planning the Auto Shop. April., 25. 


B 
Baer, Fred A. Dramatize Molecules with This Visual Aid. 


May, 7. 

Bailey, Albert W. Taking the Guesswork Out of Presswork. 
Sept., 12. 

Becker, David F. Use a Cup. Dec., “y 

Broder, I. Bits from icepicks. May, 1 

Buxton, R. E., and G. M. Purvis. hy ‘Handy File Rack. 
Nov., 10 


Cc 
A onan Tripod and Swivel Head. Harold T. Glenn. 


Sept., 
campbell a M. Die Cutting Adds Printshop Variety. 


8. 

R. Lloyd. Pop-up Letters with Feb., 7. 

Chamberlain, Duane. Shop Models. Jan., 

Chatfield, William D. A. Nautical Lamp for a Salts.” 
une, ll. 

Project for International Franklin 
J. Keller and Ralph C. Wenrich. Dec., 9. 

Cleaveland, Herbert. A Novelty Tray Made of Copper. 
Sept., 28. 

Cox, L. John. Buffing Tip. Jan., 

Craver, Margret. Make a Silver pal Feb., 9. 

Crowe, Dennis D., and — Wilcox. Receiver Conversion 
for the Novice. Jan., 6. 

Cunningham, George L. Visualizing Operation of the Di- 
viding Head. Mar., 1 


de Matteo, Mario. Watch Shop Fires. Oct., 40. 
Dial Thermometer Case. Clarence A. June. <a 38. 
Diamond, Thomas. ‘‘To See Ourselves.”’ 
Dickey, Floyd M. Use a Shop Librarian. Oct., 
Directory of Federal and State Officials. Apr., on. 
Donnelly, Joseph, ang Alfred Schielke. Cast Aluminum 
Screwdrivers Develop Much Pupil Interest. Mar., 9. 
Doose, William B. “Boy — Jig. Feb., 18. 
Tapping Tips. Mar., 
Doren, John E.. and Charles ae Shop-Made Portable 
Bleachers. Feb., 
DraFrinc— 
— Taught as Language. F. N. Newton, Jr., Oct., 


a the Drafting Room. Apr., 15. 
Teach City Planning in Drawing Classes. Frank C. 
Smith. Mar., 16. 
Sieses, Charles, and John E. Doren. Shop-Made Portable 
Bleachers. Feb., 


E 
Exectriciry anp Rapio— 
Dranatize Molecules with this Visual Aid. Fred A. Baer. 


Plenelng the Electricity and Radio Shop. Apr., 
Receiver Conversion for the Novice. Glade Wileoe and 
Dennis D. Crowe. Jan., 
Use Surplus “Save Batteries. Ger- 
ald F. Lanks. June, 14. 
Vocational School Operates FM Radio Transmitter for 
Training. L. Erdmann. Oct., 
Elias, David P, -Bottle Opener Project ie the General 
Shop. Mar., 18. 
Erdmann, L; L. Vocational School Operates FM Radio 
Transmitter for:'Training. Oct., 9. 


20 


F 
ais Roy G. The Role of Practical Arts Education. Nov., 


ses I. M. To Cut a Bottle. Feb., 

Fitzgerald, Marcus. Leaders (?) in a Educa- 
tion. ‘Laissez-Faire Jack,’’ Sept., 8; ‘‘Defensive Pete,” 
Nov., 28; ‘‘Filibuster Harry,”’ Dec., 8; ‘‘Procrastinator 

Jan., 7; “Extracurricular Phil,’ Feb., 6; 

“Tradesman Jake,’ Mar., 8; ‘‘Special Teacher Dan,”’ 


ay, 6. 
From Washington. Sept., 36; Oct., 48; Nov., 32; Dec., 28 
Jan., 24; Feb., 32; Mar., 32; Apr., 80; May, 24; June, 


24. 
Fryklund, Verne C. Assignment in Japan. Mar., 7. 


G 


Gallington, Ralph O. Improving Shop Layouts for the 
Industrial-Arts Program. Apr., 36. 

Gardner, N. S. Small Motor on a Dowel Machine. Oct., 44 

Ghainer, Reuben U. Drop the Draw Bar and Use This 
Arbor. Nov., 12. 

Giachino, J. W. How to Educate Your Superintendent. 


eb., 5. 
Glenn, Harold T. A Camera Tripod and Swivel Head. 
Sept., 10. 
Goldstein, Harry A. Develop Photographs Without a Dark- 
room. Mar., 12. 
Griffin, Denham R. Kitchen Memo Pad. Oct., 34. 
Groves, Andrew B. Tool Crib Checking. Jan., 16. 


Hamilton, Fred E. Save (Sand) ne. Feb., 18. 
Hill, Berry. Salt ’n Pepper. Sept., 9 
Hughes, Wayne P. Safety Factors in Shop Planning. Apr., 


Humphreys, David. Brushes from Brooms. June, 10. 
I 
Index to Volume VIII. June, 20. 


InpusTRIAL ARTS— 
How to Educate Your Superintendent. J. W. Giachino. 


Feb., 5. 

Improving Shop Layouts for the Industrial-Arts Pro- 
gram. Ralph O. Gallington. Apr., 36. 

Leaders (?) in Industrial-Arts Education. Marcus Fitz- 
gerald. ‘‘Laissez-Faire Jack,’’ Sept., 8; ‘Defensive 
Pete,”’ Nov., 28; “Filibuster Harry,’’ Dec., 8; ‘‘Pro- 
crastinator Tom,” Jan., 7; ‘‘Extracurricular Phil,’’ 
Feb., 6; ‘‘Tradesman Jake,”” Mar., 8; ‘‘Special Teach- 
ex Dan,”’ May, 6. 

Objectives in Industrial Arts. George Willoughby. Sept., 


Planning the General Shop. Apr., 33. 
Souvenir Axe: A Miniature Production Job. Conrad 
Johnson. Feb., 10. 
Ingalls, R. E. Shopwork—The iNew Cure” for Disabled 
Veterans. Sept., 7. ; 
Instructional Resources. Sept., “30; Oct., 42; Nov., 26; 
Dec., 22; Jan., 18; Feb., 26; Mar. 9 283 May, 20; June, 


18. 
In The Morning Mail. Sept., 18; Dec., 27; Jan., 12; Mar., 
20; May, 8. 


J 
Johnsen, M. O. A Welded Coin Bank. Feb., 8. 


Johnson, Conrad. Souvenir Axe: A Miniature Production 
Job. Feb., 10. 

Jones, Mervyn T. Make This Sewing Box. Mar., 13. 

June, Clarence A. An Audible Timer for Darkroom Use. 
June, 7. 

Dial Thermometer Case. Oct., 38. 

Jungck, Thomas. Calculation Guides. Sept., 20. 


Keller, Franklin J., and Ralph C. Wenrich. A Christmas 
Project for International Good Will. Dec., 9. 
Kilbourne, Fred M. Cleanup Hint. Feb., 8. 
Use “Chrome”? Trim. Mar., 22. 
Kmvxs— 
Add Solvents. Stan Schirmacher. Mar., 22. 
Aluminum Turning Blanks. M. C. Anderson. June, 10. 
Bits from Icepicks. I. Broder. May, 10. 
“Boy Proof’? Jig. William B. Doose. Feb., 18. 
Brushes from Brooms. David Humpbreys. June, 10. 
Buffing Tip. L. John Cox. Jan., 16 
Calculation Guides. Thomas Jungck. Sept., 20. 
Cleanup Hint. Fred M. Kilbourne. Feb., 18. 
End Slide Slip-Ups. Earl Marihart. May, 10. 
For Polishing. Edward G.: Senkewitz. Dec., 20. 
Gluing a-Picture Frame. Richard H. Schoepflin. Dec., 


20. 
How to Correct Blueprints Painlessly. A. T..*Schell.* 
lec., 20. 
How to Handle a File. Donald W. Moore. Sept., 20. 
Incentive for Slow William K. Nov., 


Ble, 


~*~ Key to Thumb- me Removal. May K. Smith an: 
F. L. Schrank. Oct., 44 

Machine Lock. M. C. Anderson. May, 10. 

“Numbered” Students. Floyd A. Smith. June, 10. 

Save (Sand) Paper. Fred E. Hamilton. Feb., 18. 

Sawing Trick. Stan Schirmacher. May, 10. 

Small Motor on a Dowel Machine. N. S. Gardner. Oc: 
44. 


Soldering Secret. Stan Schirmacher. Feb., 18 

Splinters. E. Rahmsdorf, June, 10. 

“Spot”? Shop Equipment. Carl M. Sebelius. Jan., 16. 

Standardize Drawing Sheets. Willard Naas. Nov., 21. 

Tapping Tips. William B. Doose. Mar., 22. 

To Cut a Bottle. I. M. Fenn. Feb., 18. 

Tool Crib Checking. Andrew B. Groves. Jan., 16 

Use a Cup. David F. Becker. Dec., 20. 

Use a Shop Librarian. Floyd M. Dickey. Oct., 44. 

Use ‘‘Chrome”’ Trim. Fred M. Kilbourne. Mar., 22. 

Use for Surplus Bins. J. James Roach. May, 10. 

Visual-Training Aid. J. W. Rocke. Mar., 22. 

Wood-Mounted Cuts. Don R. McMahill. Jan., 16. 
Kroll, Leonard A, Every Part Has a Name. Dec., 12. 


L 


Lanks, Gerald F. Use Surplus Dynamotors and Save ‘“B” 
Batteries. June, 
a Alvin R. Simplify Your Shop Accounting. Sept., 


ae: Henry S. Model Indexing Head. Oct., 11. 
Lidstone, James B. Make a Table Lamp with Glass Bricks. 


May, 16. 

Lightle, R. Paul. An Easily-Made Modern Bookcase. 
Dec., 10. 

Portable Tool Rack. May, 14. 


M 
MacuHine SHop— 
Drop the Draw Bar and Use This Arbor. Reuben U. 
Ghainer. Nov., 12. 
A Handy File Rack. R. E. Buxton and G. M. Purvis. 
Nov., 10. 
Holder for Taps, Drills, and Dies Saves Shop Time and 
Patience. George J. Allen. Nov., 9. 
Model Indexing Head. Henry S. Lewis. Oct., 11. 
Planning the Machine Shop. Apr., 21. 
Sensitive Drill Press Stimulates Interest. Alexander R. 
Smoyer. June, 8. 
Visualizing Operation of the Dividing Head. George L. 
Cunningham. Mar., 10. 
aga a ad Lamp with Glass Bricks. James B. Lidstone. 
ay, 
Marihart, Earl. End Slide Slip-Ups. May, 10. 
METALWORKING— 
Bottle Opener Project for the General Shop. David P. 
Elias. Mar., 18. 
Cast Aluminum Screwdrivers Develop Much Pupil In- 
terest. Alfred Schielke and Joseph Donnelly. Mar., 9 
— Welding Table. Glenn E. Walters. Nov., 


0. 
Handy Clock Is Good Take-Home Junior Project. Har- 
old G. Showacre. Mar., 14. 
Make a Silver Bowl. Margret Craver. Feb., 9. 
ow, Tray Made of Copper. Herbert Cleaveland. 
ept., 28. 
Planning the Metalworking and Welding Shop. aaa 11. 
A Welded Coin Bank. . Johnsen. Feb., 8. 
McMahill, Don R. Wood- Mounted Cuts. Jan., 16. 
Miner, Harvey D. Area Panel Solves Tool Storage Prob- 
lem. Dec., 7. 
Moore, Donald W. How to Handle a File. Sept., 
Morris, George H. Mock-Up Board Aids Auto- i In- 
struction. Oct., 14. 


N 


Naas, Willard. Standardize Drawing Sheets. Nov., 21. 

A Nautical Lamp for “Young Salts.” William D. Chat- 
field. June, i. 

New Books in Industrial Education. Apr., 5 

News. Sept., 17; Oct., 27; Nov., 14; Dec., ie: ey 205 
Feb. 17; Mar., 17; 'Apr., 76; May, 9; June, 7. 

News from Industry. Sept., 32; Nov., 24; Dec., 24; Jan., 
20; Feb., 28; Mar., 26; May, 18; "June, 16. 

Newton, F. N., Jr. Drafting ‘Taught as Language. Oct., 

Neyhart, Amos E. What the Shop Teacher Can Do per 
Driver Training. June, 5. 

Nowak, John F. Teaching Tools. Dec., 16; Jan., 11; Feb., 
16; Mar., 15; May, 12; June, 12. 


O’Connor, Anthony F. Vocational Education in Eire. May, 
P 
Paca, Michael. From Washington. Sept., 36; Oct., 48; 
Nov., 32; Dec., 28; Jan., 24; Feb., 32; Mar., 32; Apr., 
80; May, 24; June, 24. 
Palestrant, Simon S. Ashtray and Case Make a Good 
Team. May 


Beauty &1 Utility in Carved Jewel Box. Jan., 8. 
C. C. The “Doodle Bug” Carries the Load. Sept. 


Make This Sewing Box. Mervyn T. Jones. Mar., 13. 
Pop-up Letters with Acrylics. R. Lloyd Cantor. Feb., 7. 
Printinc— 
Die ise sg Adds Printshop Variety. Irwin M. Campbell. 


A Space Gage. Robert M. Smith, 
Planning the Graphic Arts Shop. Apr., 1 
Taking the Guesswork Out of So dg Albert W. 
Bailey. Sept. 12. 
Purvis, G. M., and R. E. Buxton. A Handy File Rack. 
Nov., 10. 
R 


Rahmsdorf, E. Splinters. June, 10. 
Roach, J. James. Use for Surplus Bins. May, 10. 
Rocke, J. W. Visual Training Aid. Mar.. 22. 


Continued on page 22) 
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One of the best lessons you 
can teach your boys is to 
know and respect the value 
of fine precision tools. Tell 


me them how much your first 
on genuine Starrett Tools 
ie meant to you when you 
e and were their age ... how 
STARRETT BOOK FOR 
they helped and inspired STUDENT MACHINISTS 
you. Give them Starretts vountionsl 
L Tools ey w machines and modern methods. 
probably work with all the 
stone. rest of their lives. Lee 


Standard of Precision 
‘id P. NICS’ HAND, MEASURING TOOLS AND PRECISION 
DIAL INDICATORS STEEL TAPES » HACKSAWS 


9 BAND SAWS « PRECISION GROUND FLAT STOCK 
Buy Through Your Distributor 


@ Give your students the real ‘‘feel’’ of professional 
woodworking . . . machine-perfect dovetail joints with 
just one pass of a Stanley-Carter Router (R4A or R5A). 
Dovetail attachment minimizes error. Both joints cut 
simultaneously so they match perfectly. Two size attach- 
ments .. . for boards up to 12” and 16” wide. Extra 
margin of power for clean cut that needs no finishing. 
Safe, easy to use, built for years of rugged use. Teach 
students the industry way, with a tool that industry 
respects. Write today for free shop book on dovetail 
joints. Stanley Electric Tools, Stanley-Carter Sales 
Dept., 540 Myrtle St., New Britain, Conn. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN TOOLS 


HARDWARE ¢ HAND TOOLS 
ELECTRIC TOOLS ¢ STEEL STRAPPING 


Nov., THE L. S. STARRETT CO. © World's Greatest Toolmakers * ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 

Har- 

eland 

i City Directors 

and 

uae Department Heads 

0. 

p In- To keep SCHOOL SHOP coming to the shop teachers on your 
staffs please send us a revised list of your 1949-50 personnel. 
Include name of teacher, school address, and specific shop 

1. subject taught, such as woodworking, drafting, etc. Your assist- 

Chat- ance will mean all your shop teachers will receive SCHOOL 
SHOP regularly! 

+ 10; Please send lists to 

fans Circulation Department 


School Shop 


330 South State St. Ann Arbor, Michigan 
May, 
ORDER YOUR COPIES FOR NEXT YEAR NOW 
Apr. @ KLENKE'S FURNITURE BOOK, Klenke.......... $3.25 
iain all @ UPHOLSTERING HOME FURNITURE, Pope 3.75 
ie @ FUNDAMENTALS OF SOFT SOLDERING, 
Yerkow 2.25 
rt W. PRESS 
Rack 1798 Duroc 
Bidg., 
Peoria 3, 
Ilinois 


Now! Low cost, fast. safe, easy sanding | Vocational Instructors! 
with the new Sterling Century, Sand }, 


wood, metal, slate. composition—desks, ith 
blackboards, lockers—all types of school 
maintenance work. Send for folder! It's faster, easier, better! 


ATTENTION 


STREET STATE 


STERLING TOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
1336-K Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 
p Canada: Terminal Warehouse, Dept. 1336-K, Toronto |. 


Send folder on New Sterling Century Sonder 


“FIRM NAME 


eco 


aa 
Te Put It Precisel STARRETT TOOLS 
r 
| 
n ne 
ELECTRIC: 
only 
ling surface. One- hand operati : 3 
3 
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CINCINNATI 


vase 


400 FINE ROOMS 


50 


HOTEL 


SIXTH and WALNUT STS. 
\Phone PArkway 51Q0 


Schoo! Shop Projects 
Castings and Parts for 


METAL SHOP 


TESTED PROJECTS 


are Available 


Send for Your Catalog TODAY! 


CASTING SPECIALTIES 
1925 N. 49th St., Milwaukee 8, Wis 


he School Apron 


Index ... . . from page 20 


Ss 
Sarety— 
Safety Factors in Shop Planning. Wayne P. Hughes. 
Apr., 7. 
Watch Shep Fires. Mario de Matteo. Oct., 40. 
Schell, A. T. How to Correct Blueprints Painlessly. 


Dec., 20. 
Schielke, Alfred, and Joseph Donnelly. Cast Aluminum 
Screwdrivers Develop Much Pupil Interest. Mar., 9. 
Schirmacher, Stan. Add Solvents. Mar., 22. 
———Sawing Trick. May, 
Soldering Secret. Feb., 
Schoepflin, Richard H. “Picture Frame. Dec. 20. 
SHop Tatk— 
Attitudes vs. Skills. May, 2. 
Build a House. June, 2. 
For Want of a Nail. Feb., 2. 
Gandhi on Industrial Arts. Sept., 2 
Here They Come. Dec., 2 
A Lack of Snobbery. June, 2 
The New Commissioner. Apr., 2 
A New Tack. Jan., 2. 
One by One. June, 2. 
Out of Step. Mar., 2. 
The Outlook for Jobs. Sept., 2. 
Plan Realistically. Apr., 2. 
Printing Curriculum Study. Jan., 2. 
Project Design. Nov., 2 
The Radio Way. Oct., 2 
Salaries and Inflation. Dec., 2. 
Students Speak. Jan., 2 
This Matter of Time. Nov., 2. 
“To See Ourselves . . .’’. Thomas Diamond. Mar., 2 
The UN and Shop Teaching. Feb., 2. 
We’re Seven Years “ Oct., 2. 
A War Asset. May, 2. 
**Yes’”’ Is the Answer. May, 2 
Schrank, F. L. and oe? K. Smith. The Key to Thumb- 
Tack Removal. Oct., 
Schuster, Arthur F. ‘Went "Shelf Project with Drawer Fea- 
ture. Mar., 24. 
Sebelius, Carl M. ‘Spot’? Shop Equipment. Jan., 16 
Senkewitz, Edward G. For Polishing. Dec., 20. 
SHop ADMINISTRATION— 
Principles of Good Shop Planning. Apr., 5. 
Selected References for School Shop Planning. Apr., 8. 
Shop Planning Portfolio. Apr., 5 to 39. 
Simplify Your Shop Accounting. Alvin R. Lappin. 
Sept., 16. 
Unit Shop Planning Suggestions. Apr., 11 to 29. 
Shop Teachers Service. Oct., 15. 
Showacre, Harold G. Handy Clock Is Good Take-Home 
Junior Project. Mar., 14. 
Smith, Floyd A. ‘‘Numbered” Students. June, 10. 
Smith, Frank C. Teach City Planning in Drawing Classes. 
Mar., 16. 
Smith, May K., and F. L. Schrank. The Key to Thumb- 
Tack Removal. Oct., 44. 
Smith, Robert M. A Handy Space Gage. Sept., 14. 
Smoyer, Alexander R. Sensitive Drill Press Stimulates 
Interest. June, 8. 
Strictly Personal. Sept., 18; Oct., 13; Nov., 15; Dec., 14; 
Feb., 11; Mar., 20; June, 
Suppliers Directory. Apr., 40. 
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“Combination —— Surveyed in Wisconsin. Stuart 


Write for 
descri CAN- TEACHER TRAINING— 
circular! FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN z 


ELECTRIC KILNS 


LONG LIFE RIBBON TYPE HEATING ELEMENTS 
2000 F° to 2200 F°—Quick Delivery 
Large & Small—Bench & Floor Models 

JAMES W. WELDON 
Laboratory 
2315 Harrison St. Kansas City 8, Mo. 


BETTER TOOLS-BETTER STUDENTS 


JUST OUT! New, All Inclusive Tool-Material cata- 
fog for Watch-Clockmaking, Jewelry, Metalcraft, 
Tool-instrument Making, All Handicrafts. Over 
600 ILLUSTRATIONS, All books in these and all 
one technical fields—school discount. Catalog 

REE to ~ requested on school let- 
Others si 

MODERN TECHNICAL SUPPLY CO. 

Dept. MSS, 55 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. 


LEATHER & CRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


Large illustrated 1949 catalog 

showing thousands of items for 

the Leathercrafter. Leathers, 

.vols, Supplies, Designs, Patterns, 
Books, and Ready Cut Projects. 

Send {0c today to cover UPPLIES 


RUSSO HANDICRAFT SUPPL 
245 South Spring St., Dept. SS1, Los Angeles, Calif. 


COATS 8002 


DESIGNED AFTER YEARS OF CONTACT WITH 
TEACHERS EVERYWHERE. SANFORIZED. SIZES 
$6595,, 26 TO 46 INCLUSIVE. COLORS: 

“4 BLUE, WHITE, GREEN, GREY. 
CANVAS | PRODUCTS | CORR, 


1, FOND 


e 

Models. Chamberlain. Jan., 
Teacuinc Toors—John F. Nowak. 

Accident Reporting. May, 12. 

The Art of Questioning. Feb., 16 

The Desk Problem. June, 12. 

How to Prevent Overcrowding. Dec., 16. 

Small Tools and Usable Supplies. Jan., 11. 

Ventilating the School Shop. Mar., 15. 
Trusal, Maurice E. How to Care for Filmstrips. Nov., 7. 
Two Sides of the Coin. Lloyd W. Ashby. Dec., 5 


VocationaL Epucation— 
Apprentice Rating Simplified — 
Sheets. J. Douglas Wilson. Jan., 5. 
Assignment in Japan. Verne C. Fryklund. Mar., 7. 
A Look at Vocational Education in Austria Today. 
Ralph C. Wenrich. Oct., 20. 
Planning the Vocational School. Apr., 9. 
Shopwork—The New “‘Cure”’ for Disabled Veterans. R. 
E. Ingalls. Sept., 7 
Vocational Education in Eire. 


May, 5. 
w 
Waters, Glenn E. Easily-Cleaned Welding Table. Nov., 10. 


Selfevaluation 


Anthony F. O’Connor. 


. Wenrich, Ralph C. A Look at Vocational Education in 


Austria Today. Oct., 20. 

, and Franklin J. Keller. * Christmas Project for 
International Good Will. Dec., 9. 

What the Shop Teacher Can Do About Driver Training. 
Amos E. Neyhart. June, 5 

Wilcox, Glade, and Dennis D. Crowe. Receiver Conversion 
for the Novice. Jan., 6. 

= George. Objectives in Industrial Arts. Sept., 


Wilzon, J. Doug’ “las. Apprentice Rating Simplified with 
Selfevaluation Sheets. Jan., 
Woopworkinc— 
Beauty and Utility in Carved Jewel Box. 
Palestrant. Jan., 8. 
An Easily-Made Modern Bookcase. R. Paul Lightle. 
Dec., 10. 
Planning the Woodworking Shop. Apr., 29. 
Portable Tool Rack. R. Paul a May, 14. 
Salt ’n Pepper. Berry Hill. Sept., 
Wall Shelf with Drawer sities Arthur 
Schuster. Mar., 2: 


Simon S. 
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tory medical centers, and on the highway 
driving their own automobiles. This last 
is for the benefit of European labor lead- 
ers and workers, since the U. S. State 
Department will send overseas thousands 
of copies of The Gift of Freedom to 
counteract the unkind words some Euro- 
peans are spreading about the United 
States. 


Vocational Funds to the Virgin Islands. 
—Uncle Sam’s ward, the Virgin Islands, 
can use vocational training to as good 
advantage as do his nieces and nephews 
on the Continent. So says the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. In a letter to Con- 
gress, Secretary Krug urged that the Vir- 
gin Island schools “be extended the ben- 
efits of the George-Barden Act.” 


“Vocational training programs are ex- 
cellently suited to the needs and circum- 
stances of the Virgin Islands. But to 
date no permanent provision has been 
made along such lines in the Islands. 
There is no valid reason why a national 
policy of training men and women to as- 
sume their rightful places in American 
society should neglect this small corner 
of the country,” said Mr. Krug. 


The Senate saw the wisdom of Krug’s 
plea and on April 11 passed the bill ex- 
tending vocational education to the Vir- 
gin Islands. It authorizes $40,000 a 


year. 


What will the Islands do with their 
program? St. Thomas, capital of the 
Islands, is practically without industry. 
St. Croix produces sugar and distills 
rum. Vocational training will hardly be 
of help there. But Interior Department 
officials say that the Islands need skilled 
young men and women who can man the 
exisiting utilities, sanitation, and other 
public services the Islands possess. 
Skilled hands are needed also for the 
growing building activity, light assem- 
bly works being established, and handi- 
craft shops catering to tourists. And 
vocational training will be of help to 
those young men who leave the Islands 
to seek their fortune in the United States. 
If they bring with them some semblance 
of shop and industrial training, so 
the claim goes, they would be better 
equipped to find work when they arrive 
on the mainland. 


500 SOURCES OF BUILDING INFORMATION 
235 Actually FREE 


Now you can lick any buildin; 
building problem! 57 page se 
hundreds of source: 


ce, 


n tport Back guaran ny, 
Dept. 1176, Conn. = 
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| | | 
| s. Worth 
ousands of dollars. Save time, money, 
| Bone. when you buy, build, design, repair, alter, 
4 | instruct. Only $2.00 for complete directory 
| —and, you may order on FREE TRIAL. SEND 
By | : [ae NO MONEY. Just name. address. We bill you 
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PROTO TOOLS 


formerly 


your old friends! 


PLOMB TOOLS 


SSIONAL TOOL PARADE 
@ 


Remember, 

PROTO is now the name 

for the leading brand of mechanics’ hand RNCHAOO 
tools. PROTO tools — formerly Plomb tools — are manufac- ; 
tured to the same high standards and are noted for superior 
design, special steels, scientific heat treating and long life. 

For the finest tools, buy tHe old-timers with the new name — 
PROTO tools. 


Write for catalog to 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 


2205K Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


REGUS 


LOS ANGELES wuss 


Oilstone 
Tool 
Grinder 


Keeps tools sharp 
for good work 
6. Tool Holders 


7. Direct Motor Drive 
8. Connects to any electric 


1. Coarse Oilstone 
2. Fine Oilstone 
3. General Grinding 


Wheel lamp socket . 
4. Grinding Cone 9. Ball Bearings 
5. Stropping Wheel 10. Portable 


Write for Bulletin No. 585 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


T REVOLUTIONARY KIT OPENS NEW 
A j BEAUTIES TO CRAFT AND SHOP 
WORK. Decorate, cover repairs, apply 
Cc ra ft scratchless bases to wood, metal, plas- 
WwW or k tics. Complete introductory kit in- 
° : cludes undercoat in 2 colors, finest ray- 
wi t h on "'Suede-Tex'"' flock in 2 colors, pat- 
ented high-velocity spray gun, brush, 
thinner, enough for 30 square feet. 18 
beautiful colors available in small 
40% discount fo accred- quantities or bulk. 
‘omplete intro- 
ductory kit, $ 95 Write for FREE sample 


and literature. 


DON JER PRODUCTS CO., 1115 Sterling Place, Brooklyn 13S, N.Y. 
@ @ 


YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 
WOOD OR METALWORKING 


MANY SCHOOLS ARE IMPROVING 
AND MAKING CHANGES IN THEIR 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
DEPARTMENTS 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


WRITE US 


ESTABLISHED 


WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 


JUNE, 1949 


OPPORTUNITY FOR INSTRUCTOR 


Industrial Arts. 
Wanted—Highly qualified, progressive minded man to teach in a 
Chicago suburb at a private school with finest of modern fa- 
cilities. Openings in the following subjects to teach selected 
young men at third and fourth year high school and college 
levels, commencing in September term: 


Wood Shop including 

pattern making 

Sheet Metal Shop 

General Machine Shop 

Mechanical Drawing 

Welding 
Write in full detail teaching experience, industrial experience, 
if any, nationality, religion and salary expected. Send photo if 
possible. An outstanding opportunity of permanence for the 
right man. If you have a friend who might be interested, you 
will confer a mutual favor by bringing this advertisement to 
his attention. Address all replies to— 


SCHOOL SHOP, Dept. S-649, 330 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
WRITE FOR THIS 


Information on buffing all metals 
and plastics. To be sure you se- 
lect the right size and type— 
WRITE on school stationery for 
“BUFFING WITH CLOTH 
WHEELS.” 


Order Buffs and Composition, 
packaged for convenience, from 
your Hardware or School Supply 
Jobber; or from 


[ivine Brothers (6mpany uTICA,N. Y. 
DICO BUFFING WHEELS and COMPOSITIONS 
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HILE you are on vacation, these 
decisions will be made: 


” 1, Schoolmen will decide whether to 


set up a national watch-dog committee to 
protect the interests of public vocational 
schools as they deal ‘with the Veterans 
Administration. Such a group is appar- 
ently needed in view of. the highhanded 
manner in which the Veterans Adminis- 
tration has treated public vocational 
schools. Remember “Change Nine!” 

A meeting scheduled in Washington 
this month will weigh the pros and cons 
for such a national group. Robert Ow- 
ens, Cleveland school official, who has 
been battling the VA for many a week, 
will probably preside at the meeting. 
Should the watch-dog committee be set 
up, it will include members from nine or 
ten major national organizations. It will 
become the voice of public vocational 
schools, speaking to the Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs. It will insist that 
the VA consult with its members when 
important policies or changes in policies 
are contemplated. 

2. Congress will decide whether to ap- 
propriate $19,842,760 or $29,300,000 
for vocational education. These two fig- 
ures are becoming classic elements in the 
yearly tug-of-war between Congress and 
educators. As last year and the year be- 
fore, the House voted $19,842,760 for 
George-Barden programs. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee, after hearing 
pleas from schoolmen, raised the amount 
to $29,300,000. Hopes for getting the 
higher amount are slim. In a sudden 
revolt against Truman money bills, the 
Senate sent the Federal Security appro- 
priations bills back to committee with 
orders to cut at least 5 percent from the 
total amount. The George-Barden item 
looks vulnerable. June may turn into 
July before Congress decides the sum 
which vocational schools will have for 
1950. 

3. Congress will decide whether dona- 
tions of Surplus property to schools are 
to continue or be slowly chloroformed. 
Behind this issue lies the fact that al- 
though Congress passed a law author- 
izing the military to donate surplus ma- 
terials to schools (P. L. 889), it never 
approved any funds for carrying out its 
provisions. Ever since last July, the Of- 
fice of Education surplus property staff, 
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BY MICHAEL PACA 


headed by Dr. A. L. Harris, has been 
paid through “courtesy of the Bureau of 
the Budget.” In other words, the Bureau 
merely told the Office of Education that 
it is OK to pay the staff during 1949 un- 
til Congress puts up the money through 
a deficiency appropriation. This defici- 
ency fund is expected to be approved by 
the end of June. 

But what about 1950? The Office of 
Education asked for $100,000 for the 
surplus property staff. The House turned 
down the request. The entire surplus 
property staff was in danger of being 
fired when the Senate Appropriations 
Committee came to the rescue with a 
proposed $75,600 allotment. But that 
Senate order to trim the 1950 Federal 
Security appropriations by 5 percent 
may hurt this item also. 


Government Looks at Industry.—To 
get new insight into what has been hap- 
pening in the world of industry, school 
shopmen would do well to leaf through 
three new publications prepared with 
taxpayers’ money: 

First is the amazing Occupational Out- 
look Handbook (U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment, $1.75), with its reports on 288 oc- 
cupations. Here are the latest facts on 
the work and pay of the tool designer, 
radio operator, optical mechanic, watch 
repairman, forge shop worker, foundry- 
man, radar technician, and scores of 
other skilled workers. Facts have come 
directly from industry and labor unions. 
For each of the occupations, the Hand- 
book describes the nature of the job, the 
industries and places where the job is 
widespread, training and qualifications 
needed, and what a worker would earn 
on the job if employed as of the middle 
of 1948. 

So heavy has been the demand for this 
volume, that you may have to wait a 
month or so until the Government Print- 
ing Office fills your order. 

Second is a new and simplified two- 
volume edition of the famous Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles (U. S. Employ- 
ment Service). This 10-year-old govern- 
ment publication has already helped 
America fight through a depression and 
a war. By listing and defining the 40,- 
000 different types of jobs common to 
American industry, it has helped job 


seekers, placement officers, the armed 
services, employment offices, industries. 
and the entire economy. 

The new edition includes titles of jobs 
in newer industries such as plastics man- 
ufacturing, electrical and radio equip- 
ment, paper and pulp, and the plywoods. 

Third is the new brochure entitled 
The Gift of Freedom (U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 55c). This is an indus- 
trial and economics textbook with a new 
slant. It compares the condition of Amer- 
ican workers with that of workers in oth- 
er lands. Its moral is obvious: it is bet- 
ter to work under the American system. 

At the same time, the book gives a 
simple, authentic picture of working con- 
ditions in the United States, purchasing 
power of an hour’s work, our labor 
movement and trade unions, and tells 
how American industry supports the 
high standards of living for 60,000,000 
workers. A 20-page photographic sec- 


tion shows typical workers at home, on 
the job, in labor union centers, in fac- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Quick Change Gear Cabinet Model, 11” 
Swing, 1” Collet Capacity, 1%” Spindle 
Hole, 24” and 36” between centers. 


$725°° and $7825° 


B, the size and variety of work they handle; by the speed, 
accuracy and economy with which they perform it, the new 
11” swing Logan Lathes equip the school shop for a wide range 
of interesting projects. Efficient production methods, modern 
equipment and skilled personnel make it possible to price these 
rugged, accurate lathes substantially lower than any other lathes 
of comparable quality and specifications. 


Available in bench, floor cabinet and turret models 


WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ON ALL 
LOGAN 9”, 10” AND 11” LATHES AND 8” SHAPERS 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 
4901 WEST LAWRENCE AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 30, ILL. 


LOOK TO ogan FOR BETTER LATHES AND SHAPERS 


Quick Change Gear Floor Model 
Lathe, 11” Swing, 1” Collet Ca- 
pacity, 1%” Spindle Hole,24” 
and 36” between centers. 


$525°° and $5650 


They have CAPACITY 


1” draw-in collet capacity, 1%” spindle hole, 24” and 
36” center distances are indicative of the capacity 
Logan 11” lathes bring to any shop. 


They are ACCURATE 


Ball bearing spindle mounting assures sustained ac- 
curacy at any speed from 45 to 1500 rpm without 
bearing adjustment. Two V-ways and two flat ways of 
the rugged beds are precision ground to a tolerance 
of .0005” along the lineal capacity of the lathe: Total 
spindle run-out is held to within .0005” twelve inches 
from the bearings. 


They are SAFE 


To protect inexperienced student operators, the coun- 
tershaft, back gears, headstock, change gears and 
motor drive belts of. these 11” lathes are all com- 
pletely enclosed, yet easily accessible. 


They are DURABLE 


Rugged overall construction withstands years of hard 
usage with a minimum of maintenance and a maxi- 
mum of accuracy. Self-lubricating bronze bearings 
protect against wear at 35 points where bearings are 
not ordinarily used. 


They CUT COSTS 


Low price is the first of many economies. Low operating 
cost, low maintenance, quick easy set-up, versatility, 
and lasting accuracy all contribute to the reduced 
costs these 11” lathes 
make possible. 
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Immediate Deliveries 


SOFT-TEXTURE CABINET | LUMBER e BENCHES: 


WO00D WORKING and METAL - 


WORKING- TOOLS: ig, wooD- 


WORKING & METAL- WORKING e 


SHEET METAL SUPPLIES & 


EQUIPMENT e« POWER TOOLS 


FOR WOOD- WORKING « 
POWER | TOOLS FOR 
SUPPLIES ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES « 
CABINET HARDWARE « MECHANICAL DRAWING 
EQUIPMENT © FINE ARTS SUPPLIES « LEATHERCRAFT « PLASTICS 


& FINDINGS CERAMICS KILNS LOOM WEAVING ART-METAL EQUIPMENT LAPIDARY 


EQUIPMENT ¢ GENERAL SHOP BOOKS ¢ METAL STORAGE CABINETS ¢ FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


a 3 you’ te not on our mailing list, send today for oe copy of this ; great catalog 


BRODHEAD-GARRETT O., Cleveland 5,0 


“Everything in Industrial Art Supplies” 
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